.nde^  ng  turning  table  special  machine 
oper.jl.ons  drilling  -  chamfering  - 
rraming  41 7  in  did  ♦  008 
.vof l*p*t*ces  2  types  ot  compressor 
Cylinder  bodies  tor  refrigeratory 
material  cast-iron 
production  .  80  pieces  per  hour 
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RENAU>T^ 


WHATEVER  YOUR 
PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS  ARE 


Reduction  of  production  timet  improvement  of 
quality  of  products  ease  of  operations  can  be  achie* 
ved  by  RENAULT  special  machine  tools  with 
electromechanical  heads  and  standardised  parts 


RENAULT 


BRITISH  SUBSIDIARY  RENAULT  MACHINE  TOOLS  (U.K.)  LTD.,  SHREWSBURY  (ENGLAND) 


MAKERS  OF  ‘NEC’  BRAND  (TRIANOU) 
SOLID  MIMOSA  (WAnLE)  EXTRAa 
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Ptease  write  to ; 


BARROW  HEPBURN  A  GALE  LTD.  (TANNING  MATERIALS  DIVISION) 

P.O.  BOX  413  •  19  GRANGE  ROAD  •  LONDON  S.E.I  •  TELEPHONE :  BERMONDSEY  452S 


Ttkx :  2-2673  bargak,  London. 


Tektrams :  Ro$$oc  London  ,  Tokx 


AIR-IMDIA 

Ask  your  travel  agent  or  visit  our  offices  in  London,  Manchester, 
BIRMINGHAM,  LEEDS,  GLASGOW  ASSOCiates:  BOAC  :  QANTAS 
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RoetNc  7^7! 

That's  an  Air-India  one.  Bet  it's 
going  to  New  York. 

Bet  it  isn't. 

Fat  lot  you  know  about  it,  that 
Boeing's  got  Rolls-Royce  engines. 

I  suppose  your  father  owns  Air-India? 

Him?  'Course  he  doesn't. 

But  he  flies  Air-India. 

Why? 

They  fly  to  New  York  at  weekends. 

He  says  it  doesn't  interfere  with  his  work. 

Is  your  old  man  important  ? 

What  him?  You’d  think  so  sometimes. 

Is  that  why  he  flies  Air-India  ? 

Look  at  all  that  grub  going  in! 

And  look  at  that  stewardess! 

Whew!  What  a  cracker! 

Your  old  man's  not  so  barmy 
as  you  make  out. 

Here , . .  hold  my  cap! . . . 
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NEW  YORK  EVERY  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY 
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HORIZONTAL  MHJJNG 
AND  BORING  MACHINE 


An  exceptionally  robust  machine  incorporating  a  large  section  rectangular  ram 
which  provides  adequate  support  to  the  milling  sleeve  for  heavy  Milling 
operations.  Boring  and  facing  can  be  carried  out  in  addition  to  milling  and 
a  wide  range  of  attachments,  some  of  which  are  shown  opposite,  ensure 
maximum  versatility. 

This  Asquith  Ram  Type  Machine  is  built  in  a  range  of  sizes  with  spindle 
diameters  6in.,  7in.,  8in.,  lOin.  or  1 1  in. 


can  b*  applied  to  tho  Ram  or^IndTr. 


Riflit  An|<«  Hllllni  Attackmonc  boltad  to  tho 
fact  of  the  Ram. 


ASQUITH  MACHINE  TOOL  CORPORATION  LTD* 

HIGHROAD  WELL*  HALIFAX.  Laiwlan  OHIct<  Halllaa  Hoaaao,  Strand,  Laiidan,  W.Cl 
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HEAD  OFFICE  HIBIYA,  TOKYO 

121  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  JAPAN 

OVERSEAS  BRANCH;  TAIPEI 

REPRESENTATIVE  OFFICES.  LONDON,  NEW  YORK 


Glad 

to  be 
in  your 

service 


FLEMING 

AND 


SINGLE  &  MULTIPLE  BUCKET 
DREDGERS 

'  of  highest  dredging  capacity 


HOPPER  BARGES,  PIPE  LINES 
FLOATING  CRANES,  ETC. 


FERGUSON 

LIMITED 

SHIPBUILDERS  &  ENGINEERS 
PAISLEY  :  SCOTLAND 

Phone:  Paisley  4121  Tel.  Add:  "Phoenix  Paisley" 


DREDGING  9 
REQUIREMENTS  • 

CUTTER  &  DRAG  SUCTION 
DREDGERS 


ONE  OF  THREE 

21  YARD  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  DIPPER  DREDGERS 
BUILT  FOR 

THE  ROYAL  IRRIGATION  DEPARTMENT 


OUTPLJT:  148  cubic  yards  of  silt  and  clay  per  hour  dumped  to  a 
radius  of  72  feet  and  a  clear  height  of  20  feet 


Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

U.K.  /  CONTINENT  &  INDIA  /  PAKISTAN 

• 

INDIA  -  WEST  AFRICA  -  MEDITERRANEAN  AND 
ADRIATIC  PORTS  -  INDIA  -  BLACK  SEA  PORTS 
INDIA  -  U.SJI.  (U.S.N.H.  AND  GULF  PORTS) 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  -  PAKISTAN  -  BURMA  -  CEYLON 

Gtotrcl  Agents  U.K.  A  CONTINENT 

SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 


aa  aiLLiTia 

Tali  aayal  M44 


LONDON,  E.C.3 
Sraimt  Jalanath,  Fan. 
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THOUSANDS  OF  MAG  MOTORS 


MOTORS 


PUMP 


MOTOWATT 
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M0T0SAC0CHE8A 


iMPORTAKT  Source  of 

Information  for  Businemmen 


MADURA  MILLS  €».  LTD,,  MADURAI 

(SOUTH  nOIA) 

MiUi  at 

MADURAI,  TUnCXHUN  A  AMBASAMUDRAM 


^EAST-WEST  COMMEitCE” 


COnON  YARNS 


A  monthly  newsletter  providing  factual  information  on  the 
actual  trade  as  well  as  on  the  trading  possibilities  between 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  with  countries  of  the  West. 

Yearly  Subscription :  £S  Ss.  Od. 

Trial  Period  of  6  months:  £2  12s.  6d. 
Published  by 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  LTD. 

58  Paddington  Street,  London,  W  1 


of  all  Descriptions 


YARNS  FOR 

ROPES  —  HEALDS  —  CANVAS  —  TAPE 
BELTING  DUCK  — TYRE  CORD 
SEWING  THREAD 
MULTI-PLY  and  CORD  YARNS 

Managers  :  A.  &  F.  HARVEY  LTD. 

MADURAI  SX 


Gramt: 

PLANT 

ROMSEY 

ENGLAND 


Phont: 
ROMSEY 
2124 
(5  Lints) 


CUPERNHAH  LANE  WORKS 
ROHSEY— HANTS— ENGLAND 


Manufacturers  of 

TIMBER  IMPREGNATION  PLANTS 
QUICK-LOCKING  AND  CLAMP-TYPE  DOORS 
PRESSURE  VESSELS,  AUTO  CLAVES,  ETC. 


London  Correspondents: 

HARVEY  BROTHERS  AGENCY  (INDIA)  LTD. 
34  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.l 


5,00,000 

Counts 

Spindles 

SPECIAUTIES: 

Up  to  lOO's 
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JAMES  ARCHDALE  &  CO. 
LTD.,  Bihningham  A  Worcester 
England. 

Radial  and  Vertical  DrilHngt 
Horizmtal  and  Vertical  Milliri^ 
Twist  Drill  Grinding  and  Spechl 
Purpose  Machine  Tool  Mams- 
facturers. 

BRADLEY  A  FOSTER  LTD., 
Darlaston,  Staffs.,  En^nd. 
Refined  Pig  Irons^  and  Metallic 
Abrasive  Mamrfacturers. 

CUNLIFFEA  CROOM  LTD., 
Birmingham  A  Manchester, 
England. 

Manufacturers  of  Milling 
Machines  and  Attadiments. 

GEORGE  RICHARDS  A  CO. 
LTD.,  Broadheath,  Manchester, 
England. 

Manufacturers  of  Heavy-Duty 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Borings 
Facing  and  Turning  Machines, 
Planing  Machines,  Keyseating 
Machines  and  Crankpht  Turning 
Machines. 

J.  H.  SHAND  LTD.,  Axminster, 
Devon,  England. 

Designers  and  Mamrfacturers  of 
Jigs  and  Stores,  Press  Tools, 
Gauges,  Multi  Drilling  Heads, 
Special  Purpose  Machos,  Steel 
Typ*  fof  the  Office  Machinery 
Industry. 

TlLGHMAhTS  LTD.,  Broad¬ 
heath,  Manchester,  Eiigland. 
Shot  Blasting  Equipment  of  all 
types.  Air  Compressors,  Vacuum 
Pumps  and  all  accessories. 

WILKINSON’S  TOOLS  LTD., 
Warrington,  Lancs.,  En^nd. 
Pliers,  Pincers,  Nippers  and 
Telegraph  Tool  Manufacturers. 


THE 

STAYELEY  COAL 
&  IRON  CO.  LTD, 
GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 


Suppliers  of 

MACHINE  TOOLS  AND 
ENGINEERING  EQUIPMENT 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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Patsenger  accommodation  availabU. 

managers:  - 

Wm.  THOMSON  &  COMPANY 

EDINBURGH 

Loading  Brokers  and  Passenger  Agents  - 

KILLICK  MARTIN  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED  • 

20  Mark  Lane,  London.  MIN  3100  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  opinions 

-  expressed  in  signed  articles. 


BmLmi  offices  at:  Smgaport,  Port  Saeiitnham,.Kyala  Lismpw,  Bangkok)  Hong  Kong. 
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The  Uncommitted  UN 


IN  1960  the  United  Nations,  with  a  very  large  increase  in 
members,  and  the  attendance  at  the  General  Assembly 
of  many  world-important  heads  of  Government,  took 
on  a  new  colour  and  significance.  It  may  well  be  said  that 
this  year  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Second  United 
Nations.  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  decision  to  attend  the  session 
induced  many  other  leading  statesmen  also  to  go  to  New 
York,  to  meet,  exchange  views,  and  if  possible  to  make 
some  progress  on  the  question  of  disarmament  and  the 
tangled  situation  in  the  Congo.  All  did  not  go  as  well  as 
it  should  have  done,  and  there  was  rather  too  much 
demagogy  and  bickering,  which  robbed  the  occasion  (rf 
some  of  its  solemnity.  Nevertheless  a  new  way  of  con¬ 
ducting  international  negotiations  has  now  been  opened. 
An  annual  summit-level  gathering  at  the  UN,  to  debate  and 
decide  on  pressing  international  issues,  would  be  highly 
appropriate  to  our  jet  and  nuclear  age. 

It  is  also  a  singularly  important  development  in  the  UN 
gathering  for  world  public  opinion  to  have  gained  such  an 
effective  voice,  even  in  great-power  disputes.  That  both 
Russia  and  America  should  vie  for  the  friendly  words  and 
votes  of  the  weak  but  numerous  neutralist  countries  is  a 
step  towards  democracy  within  the  United  Nations.  The 
days  of  American  automatic  majorities  are  gone,  and 
Russia  has  no  chance  of  usurping  this  position.  Yet  there 
has  been  no  vacuum  of  leadership  in  the  UN,  The  neutra¬ 
list  powers,  though  not  a  bloc  in  themselves,  have  in  their 
own  interest  voiced  policies  of  peace  and  neutralism  that 
find  full  accord  with  progressive  opinion,  in  North  America 
and  Europe  alike. 

The  press  has  not  yet  reflected  the  responsibility  de¬ 
volving  on  it  with  this  ascendency  of  public  opinion  in 
world  affairs.  But  the  beginning  of  a  new  type  of  summitry 
and  open  diplomacy  at  the  UN  is  certain  to  demand  more 
responsible  and  statesmanlike  reporting  both  by  news¬ 
papers.  radio  and  television.  In  the  matter  of  lauding  Mr. 
Macmillan  to  the  skies  as  a  global  monument  of  poise  and 
personality,  the  British  press  revealed  a  parochial 
nationalism  cff  almost  Ruritanian  proportions.  For  in  many 
respects  the  UK  Prime  Minister’s  speech  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  as  he  failed  to  make  any  concrete  proposals  for  the 
lessening  of  the  tension.  His  willingness  to  mediate 


appeared  like  a  pretence  as  he.  in  fact,  merely  restated  and 
supported  the  views  held  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
Chancellor  Adenauer. 

Mr.  Khrushchev’s  antics  were  said  to  have  backfired, 
gaining  little  for  either  Soviet  aims  or  his  personal  {mstige. 
But  some  observers  are  not  so  sure  that  he  has  been  as 
barren  as  his  detractors  would  have  it.  True,  he  has  made 
no  apparent  headway  on  the  questions  oi  disarmament,  the 
inclusion  of  China  and  Mongolia  in  the  UN,  immediate 
freedom  for  all  the  colonies,  condemnation  of  the 
Secretary-General,  reorganisation  (rf  the  secretariat  with 
three  top  men,  or  a  special  session  of  the  UN  on  disarma¬ 
ment  at  Geneva  or  Leningrad  next  spring.  This  is  indeed  a 
long  list  of  non-acceptance.  Yet  very  few  will  deny  that  in 
each  case  Khrushchev  has  sown  a  fertile  seed.  For  example, 
while  his  proposal  for  a  triumvirate  secretariat  has  bm 
rejected  by  most  countries,  his  contention  that  the  structure 
of  the  UN  should  be  revised  to  reflect  the  increased  Afro- 
Asian  influence,  has  received  wide  support  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  lead  to  some  reorganisation  in  this  respect. 

Khrushchev’s  biggest  win  was  Eisenhower’s  attempt  to 
dress  up  beforehand  in  Russian  clothes.  The  American 
President  rushed  to  the  UN  forum  with  a  five-point  pro¬ 
gramme  to  preserve  and  help  neutralism  in  the  new  states 
<A  Africa.  His  praise  of  neutralism  as  a  positive  virtue,  and 
of  the  UN’s  obligation  to  protect  it.  must  have  made  John 
Foster  IXilles  turn  in  his  grave. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  State  Department  neutralism  in  India 
was  “immoral”  till  a  couple  of  years  ago.  It  is  stiff  immoral 
in  Laos,  and  most  perniciously  so  in  Cuba.  Even  in  Africa 
— in  Libya  and  Morocco — the  US  has  military  bases,  but  in 
the  Congo.  Eisenhower  was  in  a  hurry  to  pull  the  carpet  out 
from  under  Khrushchev’s  feet.  Within  48  hours  of  the 
President’s  speech.  Mr.  Herter  was  describing  as  favouritism 
towards  the  Soviet  Union  Nkrumah’s  statement  on  the 
Congo  which  everyone  else  regarded  as  typically  neutralist. 

Africans,  and  Asians  with  them,  cheered  Khrushchev 
still  more  when  he  came  to  say  his  piece  on  the  new  coun¬ 
tries.  to  whom  he  offered  all  aid  to  sustain  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  America’s  policy  was  largely  negative,  aimed 
sii^le-mindedly  at  keeping  Russia  out  of  the  Congo  and 
the  other  new  African  countries.  By  contrast,  Russia’s 
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offer  to  help  them  stand  on  their  own  feet  sounded  like  a 
promise  of  practical  friendship.  If  the  Africans  had  any 
remaining  doubts  about  the  policies  put  forward  by  the 
two  giant  powers,  they  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  US, 

America  did  itself  great  damage  by  arm-twisting  its 
friendly  allies  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  five  neutralist 
powers  who  asked  for  an  urgent  meeting  between  Khrush¬ 
chev  and  Eisenhower.  America’s  pretended  respect  for 
neutralism  was  seen  to  be  hollow.  When  Nehru,  angered 
and  disgusted,  withdrew  the  resoluticm  rather  than  allow 
it  to  be  emasculated,  all  observers  remarked  that  this  was  a 
pyrrhic  victory  for  the  US, 

Certainly  Khrushchev  might  have  conducted  himself 
with  more  of  the  decorum  and  dignity  befitting  a  great 
office  like  his.  No  doubt  his  was  a  not  unnatural  reaction 
to  the  insult  and  injury  hurled  at  him,  from  American 
Government  members  right  down  to  taxi  drivers  and  other 
men  in  the  street,  all  of  them  much  magnified  by  the  press, 
radio  and  TV.  But  in  the  stock-taking  that  followed,  sober 
Americans  felt  that  their  side  did  not  come  out  too  well. 
The  rest  of  the  world  tended  to  criticise  its  inhospitality 
and  small-minded  rudeness.  But  for  these  personal  attacks 


Asia  watches  S.  Africa 

Europeans  in  south  Africa  have  voted  for  a  republic, 
although  the  majority  in  favour  of  it  was  not  as  large  as 
the  Government  had  hoped.  To  Asian  opinion  and  to 
the  outside  world  in  general,  the  republican  issue  in  itself  was 
of  no  significance  at  all ;  what  amazed  it  was  that  the  rulers 
of  South  Africa  could  spend  their  energies  on  such  an 
irrelevant  question  while  ignoring  the  real  issue  facing  them — 
that  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  Africa  of  today.  The  African, 
Asian  and  Coloured  people,  who  were  not  allowed  to  vote 
in  the  referendum,  treated  the  whole  business  with  the  con¬ 
tempt  it  deserved. 

There  is  however  one  important  question  that  is  raised  by 
the  republican  decision,  and  which  is  causing  great  interest 
throu^out  Asia,  namely  the  question  of  South  Africa’s 
Commonwealth  membership.  As  the  Prime  Ministers’  Con¬ 
ference  last  May  made  quite  clear,  the  Union,  if  it  adopted  a 
republican  constitution,  would  have  to  apply  for  re-admission  ; 
and  if  consent  to  membership  requires  unanimity,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past,  then  South  Africa  can  be  refused  member¬ 
ship.  Already  the  Prime  Minister  of  Malaya  and  the  President 
of  Ghana  have  declared  that  they  would  vote  to  keep  the 
Union  out,  and  Mr.  Diefenbaker  and  Mr.  Nehru  have  made 
it  perfectly  clear  how  much  they  detest  apartheid.  It  seems 
therefore  that  short  of  some  last-minute  changes,  South 
Africa’s  application  will  be  rejected. 

Dr.  Verwoerd  is  aware  of  this ;  for  this  reason  he  was  very 
coy  during  the  referendum  campaign  about  the  Common¬ 
wealth  link.  But  he  succeeded  in  selling  the  idea  to  has  naive 
supporters  that  even  if  South  Africa  were  forced  by  Ghana 
or  Malaya  to  leave  the  Commonwealth,  that  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  economic  benefits  which  it  derives  from  membership 


on  Khrushchev,  and  his  deplorable  rising  to  the  bait,  the 
fifteenth  session  of  the  UN  might  have  been  of  far  greater 
moment  than  it  was. 

Everyone  hopes  that  after  the  American  election,  sanity 
and  statesmanship  will  return  to  the  Capitol.  The 
American  administration  will  probably  then  recognize  that 
the  neutralist  countries  not  only  form  a  majority  in  the 
UN,  but  that  neutralism  attracts  the  hopes  of  public 
opinion  in  all  the  world.  This  can  be  seen  not  least  in  the 
British  Labour  Party’s  decision  in  favour  of  unilateral 
rejection  of  nuclear  weapons.  Apparently  paradoxical 
though  it  may  seem,  this  was  also  the  reason  why  Mac¬ 
millan  was  boosted  in  the  British  press  as  a  pacific  and 
mediatory  influence  between  Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev. 

Before  Khrushchev  launched  his  attack  on  Hammar- 
skjold  as  an  accomplice  of  NATO  policy  in  the  Congo, 
the  UN  was  described  as  the  “third  great  power’’  in  the 
world  today.  Since  the  attack  in  the  present  session  on  the 
executive  head  of  the  UN,  and  even  before  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  quite  finished,  the  world  organisation  will  be  bound  to 
act  with  far  greater  circumspection  if  it  is  to  avoid  any 
suspicion  of  siding  with  either  of  the  two  great  power  blocs. 


of  the  association.  Nationalist  party  Ministers  stressed,  some¬ 
what  inconsistently,  the  following  points :  that  imperial 
preferences  were  not  conditional  on  Commonwealth  member¬ 
ship,  that  even  if  the  Union  lost  them  it  could  always  negotiate 
new  trade  agreements  with  Britain  and  “other  friendly 
Commonwealth  Governments”  on  the  Irish  pattern,  and 
finally  that  the  loss  of  preferences  did  not  matter  anyway 
since  they  did  not  play  an  important  part  in  the  Union’s 
economy.  The  republicans  campaigned  on  the  slogan  that 
they  would  keep  South  Africa  “safe  and  white”,  and  economic 
loss  or  political  isolation  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for  it. 

The  argument  for  keeping  the  Union  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  has  been  that  in  this  way  Britain,  Canada  and  other 
countries  could  use  their  influence  in  bringing  about  a  change 
in  its  racial  policies.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  now  that  this  is  a 
vain  hope.  Mr.  Macmillan’s  “wind  of  change”  speech  has 
done  nothing  in  that  direction ;  on  the  contrary  Dr.  Verwoerd 
and  his  Ministers  have  declared  again  and  again  that  nothing 
will  make  them  change  their  policies.  In  the  face  of  their 
recalcitrance,  one  is  merely  compromising  die  principles  on 
which  the  Commonwealth  rests  by  working  for  their  continued 
membership.  The  non-whites  in  South  Africa  gain  very  little 
from  it,  and  even  if  they  cease  to  be  Commonwealth  citizens, 
one  can  still  give  asylum  to  refugees  and  others  from  the 
Union.  Economically  the  whites  would  suffer  much  if  they 
became  isolated  from  Britain ;  the  loss  of  British  capital,  the 
inability  to  raise  loans  in  London  which  would  be  treated  as 
trustee  stock,  the  general  loss  of  confidence  in  a  country 
isolated  and  heading  for  disaster,  all  this  would  create  a 
serious  crisis  within  two  or  three  years,  and  force  the  white 
electorate  to  recognise  present-day  realities.  There  is  no  com¬ 
pelling  argument  today  in  favour  of  that  country’s  retention 
in  the  Commonwealth. 
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Respect  for  Nepal 

During  their  recent,  highly  successful  tour  to  Britain, 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Nepal  were  received  not  with 
the  empty  curiosity  so  often  shown  to  oriental 
potentates,  but  with  the  real  interest  and  esteem.  King 
Mahendra  himself,  has  earned  universal  admiration  for  intro¬ 
ducing  a  Constitution  turning  his  country  from  an  absolute 
monarchy  into  a  parliamentary  democracy  and  for  the  way 
in  which  he  guided  his  people  towards  holding  elections. 
Today,  barely  a  year  after  her  constitutional  “new  look”, 
Nepal  is  a  highly  respected  member  of  the  international  forum, 
with  a  clearly  defined  policy  for  peace  and  non-commitment 
externally,  and  economic  development  internally.  Under  the 
able  and  energetic  leadership  of  Prime  Minister  B.  P.  Koirala 
these  policies  have  not  remained  dead  letters:  with  consum¬ 
mate  skill  he  has  regulated  Nepal’s  position  with  China,  estab¬ 
lished  more  widespread  diplomatic  connections  and  tackled  the 
problem  of  internal  reforms  and  industrialisation.  The  com¬ 
petency  and  honesty  of  purpose  in  Nepal's  leadership  should 
induce  the  outside  world  to  rally  to  her  aid  with  generous 
support  for  her  next  Five-Year  Plan. 

Brave  Laos 

WHILE  the  situation  in  Laos  is  not  yet  settled,  it  is 
nevertheless  clear  that  internal  conciliation  and 
external  neutrality  are  the  most  popularly  supported 
maximes  there.  The  Government  of  Premier  Souvanna 
Phouma  has  not  been  deflected  in  their  willingness  to  negotiate 
with  the  Neo  Lao  Haksat  Party  by  various  outside  intimida¬ 
tions — ^and  there  have  been  many.  The  stoppage  of  US  mili¬ 
tary  aid  and  the  personal,  though  fruitless  intervention  of  Mr. 
Graham  Parsons,  US  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  have  shown 
that  Washington  will  consider  neutralism  respectable  only  if  it 
cannot  be  prevented.  Even  the  faint  sabre-rattling  of  SEATO 
did  not  shake  Laos,  but  only  helped  to  remind  that  the  military 
pacts  exist  not  in  the  interest  of  their  member  countries,  but  to 
further  American  policies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Prince 
Sihanouk  of  Cambria’s  words  will  be  heeded  when  he  said 
at  the  UN:  “Laos  .does  not  deserve  to  be  sacrificed  with 
cynicism  and  brutality  on  the  altar  of  a  diseased  anti-Com- 
munism  by  certain  foreign  leaders”,  and  that  the  Laotians  will 
be  allowed  to  end  their  fratricidal  war  which  has  split  the 
country  for  years. 

Outrage  in  Japan 

The  brutal  assassination  of  Inejiro  Asanuma,  respected 
Chairman  of  the  Japanese  Socialist  Party,  has  shocked 
Japan’s  well-wishers  all  over  the  world.  While  it  would 
be  absurd  to  blame  the  Ikeda  Government  directly  for  being 
involved  in  the  outrage,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  policy  is 
indirectly  responsible  for  it.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  unpopular 
policies  depend  on  force  for  their  perpetuation.  The  17-year- 
old  assassin,  Otoya  Yamaguchi  is  the  founder  of  the  Asia 
Anti-Communist  Young  Men's  League,  an  off-shoot  of  the 
Greater  Japan  Patriotic  Party  (Dai  Nippon  Aikokuto).  Two 
members  of  that  extremist  party,  Honshu  Yoshimura  and 
Toshio  Nakado,  were  “guiding”  Yamaguchi’s  work  in  the 
League,  and  its  Chairman,  Bin  Akao  even  praised  the  murder, 
calling  it  “only  natural”  and  thus  giving  an  idea  of  what  the 
Greater  Japan  Patriotic  Party  considers  the  “natural”  course 
of  future  events.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Japanese 


Government  will  have  to  do  more  than  replace  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Public  Safety  Commission.  It  will  have  to 
reconsider  its  whole  policy  which,  by  its  subservience  to  the 
US,  represents  the  interests  not  of  the  people,  but  of  certain 
groups  only.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Japanese  people  are  afraid 
of  being  drawn  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  network  of  the 
cold  war,  and  of  becoming  a  certain  target  in  the  case  of  a 
nuclear  conflict.  If  the  present  policy,  sustained  by  extreme, 
ultranational  murder  gangs  of  the  pre-war  type  is  going  to  be 
continued,  Japan  is  rapidly  heading  for  civil  war. 

Improvement  in  Pakistan 

PAKISTANIS  had  good  reason  to  celebrate  the  second 
anniversary  of  their  new  regime  on  October  27.  During 
the  last  year  alone,  more  has  been  achieved  than  during 
the  first  11  years  of  the  country’s  existence.  Relations  with 
India  have  definitely  improved  and  the  signing  of  the  Indus 
Water  Treaty  (see  page  33)  has  removed  one  of  the  major 
disputes  between  the  two  neighbours  and  has  raised  hopes  of 
a  possible  solution  of  the  Kashmir  question.  The  past  year 
saw  further  improvement  in  Pakistan’s  economic  condition 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  second  Five-Year  Plan  (which 
we  shall  describe  in  detail  in  the  next  issue).  There  were, 
course,  also  some  of  the  usual  disturbing  by-products  of  a 
military  regime,  but  it  is  very  much  to  General  Ayub  Khan’s 
credit  that  he  has  continued  to  encourage  the  Constitution 
Commission  which  is  expected  to  make  its  recommendations 
on  the  future  Constitution  of  Pakistan  early  next  year. 

Chinese  Messiah 

The  United  Nations  were  wise  to  bar  China  again  from 
becoming  a  member.  Powerful  reasons  were  advanced 
by  Mr.  James  Wadsworth,  the  US  representative,  to 
prove  how  China  would  pollute  the  rarefied  air  of  the 
organisation.  He  ended  his  lucid  address  by  revealing  that 
“the  rulers  of  Peking  do  not  represent  the  ^inese  people”, 
that  their  “regime  was  imposed  by  military  force”  and  that  its 
purges  had  killed  “some  18  million  Chinese”.  Those  numerous 
delegates  of  states  whose  governments  had  also  come  to  power 
by  force,  but  who  as  yet  did  not  have  18  million  victims  to 
their  credit,  may  have  sighed  with  admiration  although  even 
they  will  have  doubted  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  information.  It  is 
true  that  the  Peking  regime  does  not  represent  more  than  one 
fourth  of  mankind,  and  there  is,  indeed,  no  need  for  China’s 
admission  as  she  is  ably  and  fully  represented  by  the  delegates 
from  Taiwan.  And  nobody  can  say  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  has 
come  to  power  by  force,  except,  of  course,  for  the  little  item 
that  he  shot  his  way  into  Taiwan,  massacred  40,(X)0,  and  rules 
the  8  million  Formosans  with  security  police  dictatorship  and 
one-party  rule  with  the  help  of  US  weapons.  But,  as  Mr. 
Wadsworth  said,  Chiang’s  regime  “remains  to  this  day  the 
true  repository  of  the  ancient  culture  and  genius  of  the 
Chinese  people”.  In  any  case,  it  would  hardly  be  worthwhile  to 
admit  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  for  its  days  are 
numbered.  In  his  Double  Tenth  message  last  month,  Chiang 
Kai-shek  said:  “Within  three  or  five  years  at  the  most,  we 
shall  be  able  to  achieve  our  national  aim  of  overthrowing  the 
Communist  satrap  and  delivering  our  suffering  compatriots 
from  tyranny.”  Simultaneously,  to  show  what  blessings  this 
champion  of  freedom  would  bestow  on  his  “suffering  com¬ 
patriots”,  he  brutally  crushed  an  attempt  to  form  an  anti¬ 
communist  democratic  opposition  party  in  Taiwan. 


TIBET 


—a  page  from 
the  middle  ages 
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Far  from  a  romantic  “Shangri-la”  or  “Lost  Horizon” — 
the  land  of  mystery  created  by  western  writers — ^Tibet 
is  actually  a  page  from  the  history  of  the  darkest  Middle 
Ages.  Until  recently,  the  most  backward  and  cruel  serfdom 
still  existed  as  the  dominant  social  system  in  Tibet  and 
barbaric  medieval  methods  of  oppression  and  mutilation,  long 
forgotten  by  modern  history  and  the  civilized  world,  were 
still  the  “law”  of  the  land  to  be  used  against  the  majority  of 
the  people:  the  serfs. 

Following  the  rebellion  some  of  the  worst  features  of  this 
system  have  now  come  to  light,  including  large  numbers  of 
instruments  of  torture  found  by  the  Chinese  Army  in  the 
prisons  and  torture  chambers  of  the  now  defunct  Tibetan  local 
government. 

Court  whips  were  found  in  piles.  Flogging  was  the 
commonest  punishment  and  anything  from  50  to  300  lashes 
could  be  inflicted  on  a  serf  for  “offenses”  ranging  from 
“disrespect”  to  loss  of  a  sheep.  European  medieval  punish¬ 
ments  such  as  flaying,  quartering,  amputation  and  hamstring¬ 
ing  were  widely  practised  in  many  brutal  forms.  Among  many 
other  instruments  was  a  stone  hat  already  worn  smooth  by 
victims.  It  is  for  gouging  out  human  eyes.  With  this  50-lb. 
weight  on  the  head,  the  victim’s  eyes  bulge  out  and  can  be 
^ily  torn  out  with  hooks. 

In  Tibet  where  there  are  two  main  classes — the  serfowners 
and  the  serfs — the  former  local  government,  with  army,  court 
and  prison,  was  the  instrument  of  this  medieval  dictatorship 
by  the  serfowners.  The  serfowners  were  also  a  law  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  could  hold  tribunals  in  their  own  manorial 
estates,  and  have  their  own  police,  courts,  prisons  and  torture 
chambers. 

In  Tibet,  over  half  a  million  square  miles  in  area,  the  main 
means  of  production — the  land  and  most  of  the  cattle  belonged 
to  three  kinds  of  serfowners.  The  local  government,  the 
biggest  serfowner,  owned  40  per  cent  of  all  the  land,  and  the 
monasteries  and  nobles  30  per  cent  each.  These  serfowners — 
the  nobility,  officialdom  and  the  church  (most  officials  and 
rulers  of  the  monasteries  are  from  the  aristocratic  families) — 
make  up  only  5  per  cent  of  Tibet’s  population  of  T2  million. 
This  small  minority  was  supported  by  the  labour  of  80  per 


cent  of  the  population — 60  per  cent  peasants  and  20  per  cent 
herdsmen.  The  lamas,  making  up  15  per  cent,  are  also  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  serfs. 

Of  the  some  200  noble  families  in  Tibet,  20  to  30  were  the 
real  power  of  the  former  local  government.  Ownership  of 
1,000  serfs  was  commonplace.  Yuto  Chahsi-dongchu, 
Shagob-ba  and  Palawa  Tudin  Younding  who  turned  traitor 
and  fled  to  India  are  among  the  two  dozen  biggest  aristocratic 
families  which  own  as  many  as  10,000  serfs  each. 

The  serfs  had  neither  political  rights  nor  individual  freedom. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  land  to  which  they  were 
attached.  Land  purchase  or  the  opening  up  of  virgin  land,  of 
which  Tibet  has  plenty,  was  forbidden  to  the  serfs,  because 
this  would  break  up  the  feudal  relations.  All  newborn  babies 
of  the  serfs  were  registered  by  the  serfowners,  to  become 
future  serfs.  The  serfs  could  be  given  away  like  chattels  or 
mortgaged  like  property.  They  did  not  own  a  single  inch  of 
land,  neither  were  they  wage  earners. 

The  serfowners  retained  the  best  land  as  their  own  “self- 
managed”  property,  usually  about  70  per  cent  of  their 
holdings.  The  remaining  30  per  cent  was  assigned  to  the  serfs. 
For  the  right  to  cultivate  this  30  per  cent  for  their  own  sur¬ 
vival,  the  serfs  had  to  pay  an  onerous  combination  of  rent 
in  kind,  tributes  and  corvee  services. 

In  addition,  the  serfs  had  to  pay  a  poll  tax,  irrespective  of 
age  or  income  or  lack  of  it,  and  a  host  of  other  taxes,  variable 
from  master  to  master  and  from  locality  to  locality.  A  count 
made  recently  in  Gyantse  and  two  nearby  dzongs  or  counties 
showed  that  miscellaneous  taxes  alone  added  up  to  70  different 
kinds,  including  the  “ear”  tax,  “birth”  tax,  “marriage”  tax 
and  “death”  tax.  Serfs’  ears  were  cut  off  for  failure  to  pay  the 
“ear”  tax! 

A'  serf  bad  to  give  two-thirds,  in  many  cases  three-quarters 
of  his  time  to  unpaid  labour  on  his  owner’s  “sdf-managed” 
land.  In  discharging  this  obligation,  the  serf  had  to  bring 
his  own  food,  draught  animals  and  farm  tools.  All  the  lord 
put  in  was  seed.  The  serf  had  also  to  provide  unpaid  services 
to  the  lord  such  as  threshing,  grinding  flour,  fetching  water 
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and  fuel,  building  and  repairing  houses  and  transport.  After 
paying  off  this  obligation  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  a  whip- 
wielding  bailiff  or  overseer,  the  serfs  had  very  little  time  left 
for  the  small  plots  or  herds  allocated  to  them. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  land  belonging  to  all  three  serf- 
owning  groups  was  put  in  the  service  of  the  local  government. 
It  is  called  chakang.  If  a  serf  family  happened  to  be  attached 
to  such  land,  the  “rent"  and  services  exacted  were  even 
harsher.  They  were  in  the  form  of  rent  in  kind,  unpaid  labour 
and  services,  plus  a  long  string  of  other  obligations  to  the  local 
government  and  its  many  officials. 

The  most  hated  of  these  obligations  was  ula.  This  consisted 
mainly  in  providing  animals  and  men  for  unpaid  transport 
services  to  the  local  government,  its  officials  or  anybody  hold¬ 
ing  papers  with  a  local  government  seal  on  them.  They  had  to 
provide  food  and  lodging  to  these  people  and  even  young 
women  for  their  amusement.  The  maximum  amount  of  such 
services  by  a  chakang  family  in  a  year  is  equivalent  to  the 
work  of  500  persons  and  400  animals  in  a  day.  Many  serfs 
became  bankrupt  or  ruined  after  an  over-long  ula  trip.  Under 
this  most  unreasonable  arrangement,  serfs  were  held 
responsible  for  loss  or  damage  to  goods.  Tibetan  officials, 
nobles  and  high  lamas  almost  always  have  commercial 
interests,  hence  the  importance  of  this  free  transport  system 
to  them.  This  also  explains  why  the  serfowners  regarded  with 
great  hostility  the  Central  People’s  Government  and  the 
Army’s  action  in  abolishing  all  ula  obligations  and  paying  for 
every  item  of  goods  they  have  a.sked  the  Tibetans  to  transport 
for  them. 

Another  kind  of  land  is  called  makang.  The  serfs  attached 
to  such  land  were  required  to  send  at  least  one  person  to  serve 
in  the  local  Tibetan  army,  plus  the  soldier’s  food  and  upkeep 
during  his  term  of  service.  Generally,  the  serfs  were  forced 
to  borrow  on  usurious  terms  from  the  serfowners. 

This  system  of  land  tenure  and  feudal  relations  has  served 
to  retard  progress  and  developnnent,  hence  the  fact  that 
Tibetan  society  has  remained  static  in  the  past  centuries. 

Its  farming  and  animal  husbandry,  the  two  main  occupa¬ 
tions  of  Tibet,  still  remain  primitive,  the  peasants  scratching 
three  or  four  inches  deep  in  the  soil  with  wooden  ploughs  and 
herdsmen  still  following  their  flocks  to  water  and  grass.  Farm 
output  at  best  is  only  about  five  times  the  anwunt  of  seeds 
sown  and  a  harvest  of  double  the  seed  is  not  uncommon.  The 
total  crop  averages  about  160  lbs.  per  person  for  all  purposes, 
which  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world.  The  amount  that 
finally  goes  to  the  .serfs  themselves  after  deducting  rent,  taxes 
and  interests  to  the  lord  is  very  much  less.  Many  poor  families 
are  reduced  to  the  barest  subsistence  level,  living  on  beans  and 
wild  vegetables  a  great  part  of  the  year. 

By  Tibetan  law,  severe  penalties  such  as  eye-gouging  are 
meted  out  to  runaway  serfs.  But  the  process  of  pauperisation 
has  been  so  terrible  that  many  did  run  away.  This  stratum  of 
serfs,  the  duichuns,  have  grown  to  number  about  45  per  cent  of 
the  serf  population,  according  to  statistics  available  at  the  time 
of  the  rebellion.  Ordinary  .serfs,  the  chapas,  once  the  biggest 
group,  are  now  down  to  also  around  45  per  cent  The  remain¬ 
ing  10  per  cent  is  made  up  of  further  pauperised  serfs — house¬ 
hold  serfs  or  langshengs  whose  status  approximates  that  of 
slaves. 


In  most  cases  serfs  who  ran  away  did  so  because  of  debt. 

All  three  kinds  of  serfowners  in  Tibet  annually  make  a  huge 
profit  out  of  usury,  lending  out  seed,  food  grain  and  money, 
at  rates  reaching  100  per  cent.  About  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  serf  population  are  debt  ridden.  A  serf  belonging  to  the 
Gerden  Monastery  recently  told  a  Central  People’s  Govern¬ 
ment  cadre  that  his  family  has  been  paying  interest  on  a  loan 
for  nine  generations,  the  debt  now  standing  at  the  unbelievable 
figure  of  13,500  khal  of  grain  (27  lbs.  to  a  khal).  This  would 
take  a  serf  1(X)  to  200  years  to  clear. 

Demands  for  reform  to  this  cruel  system  were  voiced  by  the 
serfs  as  early  as  1956  when  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the 
Autonomous  Region  of  Tibet  was  set  up.  The  serfowners  did 
everything  they  could  to  stifle  the  poor  man’s  voice  by  intimi¬ 
dation  and  cruel  punishment,  and  many  articulate  serfs  lost 
their  lives  or  were  maimed  permanently. 

Now  that  the  reactionary  section  of  the  serfowners  have 
removed  themselves  from  the  scene  through  the  rebellion 
they  started,  the  serfs  are  getting  a  new  deal.  The  Military 
Control  Commission,  formed  after  the  rebellion,  announced 
recently  that  serfs  tilling  land  belonging  to  all  rebel  leaders, 
officials  and  nobles  connected  with  the  rebellion,  are  entitled 
to  the  entire  crop  and  do  not  have  to  pay  rent  for  it. 

Peking  has  promised  democratic  reforms  which  will  be 
carried  out  after  necessary  preparations  including  full  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  various  classes  of  Tibet. 

A  new  page  is  being  turned  in  the  history  of  a  land  rich 
and  beautiful  in  the  extreme  but  hitherto  filled  with  misery, 
poverty  and  obscurantism. 
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THE  CHINESE  IN  INDONESIA 

An  Overseas  Chinese  View 

LEWIS  GEN 


The  whole  development  of  the  present  anti-Chinese  move¬ 
ment  in  Indonesia  seems  to  indicate  a  great  shortsighted¬ 
ness  of  certain  influential  circles  in  that  country.  Those 
Chinese  small  traders  whom  they  are  determined  to  displace 
and  dispossess,  mostly  went  to  Indonesian  in  the  period  of 
Dutch  rule  and  have  built  up  their  little  businesses  as  small 
traders  in  the  countryside  after  many  years  of  intensive  labour. 
If  they  prospered,  it  was  through  sheer  diligence,  hard  saving, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  business  shrewdness. 

These  Chinese  have  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
development  of  Indonesia's  economy,  and  seem  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour  without  harass.  Besides,  they 
had  fought  and  suffered  side  by  side  with  the  Indonesians, 
both  during  the  long  period  of  the  country's  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom  and  during  the  Japanese  occupation.  It  is,  therefore, 
extremely  regrettable  that  they  should  become  the  target  of 
persecution  as  soon  as  the  danger  is  over. 

One  often  hears  that  the  Chinese  in  Indonesia  have  all  the 
small  business  in  their  hands;  and  so  long  as  they  remain  in 
the  countryside  the  Indonesian  people  will  never  be  able  to 
become  the  masters  in  the  rural  economic  life  of  their  own 
country.  This  kind  of  fear  or  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
Indonesians  is  understandable,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  justify 
the  present  anti-Chinese  movement. 

The  Chinese  leaders  who  visited  Indonesia  shortly  after  it 
became  independent  had  noted  there  the  anomaly  of  the  so- 
called  dual  nationality  of  the  overseas  Chinese;  which  on  the 
one  hand  might  prove  inconvenient  to  Indonesia’s  economic 
development,  and  on  the  other  might  be  used  by  a  common 
enemy  to  sabotage  the  good  relations  between  Indonesia  and 
China. 

It  was  with  the  object  of  rc^noving  this  kind  of  obstacle,  that 
the  Treaty  concerning  the  Dual-nationality  of  the  Overseas 
Chinese  in  Indonesia  was  signed  in  April  1955  in  Bandung. 
This  treaty  in  principle  provides  that  those  Chinese  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  who  want  to  b^ome  Indonesian  citizens  shall  be  allowed 
to  do  so  while  those  who  want  to  keep  their  Chine.se  citizen¬ 
ship  shall  be  allowed  to  stay  on  as  residents  under  Indonesian 
law,  and  those  who  And  it  hard  to  make  a  living  as  aliens  are 
free  to  go  back  to  Qiina.  In  the  eyes  of  some  Chinese,  even 
this  arrangement  rather  compromises  the  traditional  interests 
of  the  overseas  Chinese;  but  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  signed  this  treaty,  showed  a  sense  of  justice  and  goodwill 
towards  Indonesia. 

However,  before  the  treaty  was  ratified,  the  Inner  Cabinet 
of  Indonesia  passed  and  promulgated  last  December  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Regulation  No.  10  banning,  as  from  January  1,  1960, 
small  and  retail  trade  activities  of  aliens  (i.e.  Chinese)  in  the 
countryside  of  the  whole  country.  Soon  after  this  the  authori¬ 
ties  began  to  forcibly  remove  the  Chinese  small  traders  from 
the  villages  and  to  put  them  into  camps.  Some  were  beaten 
up  and  others  were  put  into  prison  for  refusing  to  be  removed. 
Even  those  who  have  adopted  Indonesian  citizenship  were  still 
discriminated  against,  many  restricticms  being  imposed  on 
their  Intimate  activities. 


The  Indonesian  government  repeatedly  claimed  that  it  was 
an  internal  matter,  but  they  seem  to  have  overlooked  the 
customary  law  of  nations.  The  Chinese  in  Indonesia  came 
there  either  by  the  rights  of  treaties  or  by  traditional  tacit 
admission;  and  so  long  as  they  have  not  taken  Indonesian 
citizenship  they  are  still  Chinese  nationals  and,  therefore, 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Qiinese  government.  If  they 
are  forced  to  leave  the  place  of  their  activity,  then  universal 
justice  requires  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of,  or 
carry  away,  what  they  have  lawfully  acquired  in  Indonesia. 
This  may  cause  some  inconvenience,  or  even  loss,  to  the 
national  economy,  but  Indonesia  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for 
it.  Of  course,  it  is  not  half  as  profitable  or  simple  as  whole¬ 
sale  confiscation. 

China  has  shown  exemplary  forbearance  and  patience  in 
this  affair,  and  tacitly  recognizes  it  as  an  internal  Indonesian 
matter.  All  she  requires  is  that  those  Chinese  who  have  lost 
their  livelihood  and  do  not  want  to  stay  in  Indonesia,  should 
be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  possessions  or  carry  their  be¬ 
longings  home  without  being  harassed.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  the  case. 

Repatriation  has  started  by  boats  sent  by  the  Chinese 
government  (though  they  should  have  been  provided  by  Indo¬ 
nesia).  But,  instead  of  giving  the  necessary  facUities  to  the 
Chinese  returnees,  the  Indonesian  authorities  are  raising  many 
difficulties.  Before  the  Chinese  are  allowed  to  leave,  their 
financial  resources  are  generally  exhausted  by  different  kinds 
of  extortionate  requirements  devised  by  the  authorities.  Then 
they  have  to  go,  according  to  reports,  through  the  examination 
and  research  of  seven  government  departments  at  the  ports  of 
departure,  being  forced  to  abandon  almost  everything  except 
the  clothes  on  their  back.  Many  returnees,  especially  females, 
are  said  to  have  also  been  subjected  to  insults  by  the  soldiers 
who  conducted  the  inspection. 

Evidently  this  anti-Chinese  campaign  has  been  whipped 
up  by  certain  influential  circles  with  ulterior  motive  under  the 
instigation,  it  is  said,  of  the  US.  which  feared  subversive 
Communist  activities  to  stem  from  the  Chinese  community. 
However,  in  Indonesia  there  are  fair  and  far-sighted  social 
leaders  who  cannot  but  deplore  what  is  now  happening;  and 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  Indonesians  tried  to  keep  their 
Chinese  neighbours  to  stay  with  them,  or  rendered  them  such 
help  and  comfort  as  they  could. 

Fortunately,  there  is  still  one  big  opportunity  to  salvage  the 
Sino-Indonesian  friendship.  For,  according  to  the  provision 
of  the  treaty  mentioned  above,  after  its  ratification  (instru¬ 
ments  of  which  were  exchanged  recently)  delegations  from 
both  sides  are  to  meet  for  the  settlement  of  this  all-important 
problem  of  dual-nationality.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that 
Indonesia  will  take  a  long  and  enlightened  view  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  have  it  settled  in  a  friendly  manner,  adequately 
compensating  the  displaced,  where  it  is  justly  due,  and 
stopping  discrimination  against  those  who  have  chosen 
Indonesian  citizenship. 
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Tokyo :  Aspects  of  Pleasure  (3) 

GEISHA 


IT  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  writer  who  in  a  glossary 
at  the  end  of  a  guide  to  Japan  defined  geisha  simply  as 
“someone  versed  in  the  arts”,  and  added — wearily,  one 
feels — “and  not  what  they  are  often  idly  thought  to  be”. 

Actually  geisha  is  two  words,  get  meaning  culture,  sha 
meaning  person.  The  word  may  thus  be  defined  as  meaning  a 
“person  of  cultured  accomplishment”,  or,  as  I  have  seen  it, 
of  pleasing  accomplishments;  she  must  be  something  of  a 
musician,  something  of  a  singer,  something  of  a  dancer,  and 
she  must  be  able  to  entertain,  not  merely  through  these 
accomplishments,  but  by  her  conversation,  her  grace,  her 
charm.  She  is  not  expected  to  sleep  with  her  patron.  If  a 
geisha  becomes  the  mistress  of  one  of  her  clients  it  is  inci¬ 
dental,  entirely  her  own  private  affair — nothing  to  do  with 
her  role  as  geisha,  hired  for  an  evening’s  entertainment  in  a 
private  house  or  restaurant. 

In  the  bad  old  days  she  was  apprenticed  as  a  child  to  a 
geisha  house  and  given  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  a 
lover-protector  when  she  was  in  her  teens;  today  she  is  as 
independent  as  any  other  working  girl  or  woman,  lives  in  her 
own  home  and  travels  to  and  fro  between  it  and  the  office  at 
which  she  is  registered  and  through  which  she  receives  her 
engagements. 

This  professional  headquarters  is  the  present-day  equivalent 
of  the  old  geisha  house,  and  it  is  responsible  to  the  central 
registry  office.  That  is  to  say  the  modern  geisha  cannot  be 
employed  directly,  but  only  through  the  central  registry  office, 
which  contacts  her  through  the  headquarters  of  her  particular 
district.  She  is  paid  a  standard  fee  varying  according  to  the 
district,  and  must  be  engaged  for  a  fixed  time  of  not  less 
than  an  hour,  and  she  is  not  available  after  midnight.  Nor 
can  geisha  be  engaged  singly;  unless  three  are  asked  for  they 
are  sent  out  in  pairs,  and  when  the  agreed  time  is  up  the  central 
office  telephones  to  the  restaurant  or  house  announcing  the 
fact  and  requiring  the  immediate  departure  of  the  young — 
or  not  so  young — ladies.  By  special  arrangement  parties  of 
geisha  may  be  engaged  for  whole  weekends,  to  entertain  for 
business  men  with  expense  accounts. 

A  girl  who  wishes  to  become  a  geisha  enters  the  profession 
at  eighteen  nowadays,  if  she  is  successful  in  her  “audition” 
before  the  recognised  board.  She  has  to  have  had  a  secondary 
school  education  and  to  be  of  respectable  character  and  back¬ 
ground.  If  she  is  accepted  she  is  registered  at  the  central  office 
and  trained. 

There  are  high-class  Japanese-style  restaurants,  ryoriya, 
which  reckon  to  supply  geisha  entertainment  as  part  of  their 
service;  that  is  to  say  a  meal  ordered  there  would  auto¬ 
matically  be  attended  by  geisha.  Here  it  should  be  explained 
that  whereas  in  the  West  we  go  to  a  restaurant  to  eat  in  public, 
in  the  better  class  Japanese  restaurants  there  is  the  same 
privacy  as  obtains  in  a  private  house;  as  in  a  Japanese  inn 
there  is,  therefore,  no  dining-room.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
purely  Japanese  establishments.  I  want  to  make  the  point  that 
geisha  entertainment  in  a  restaurant  bears  no  resemblance  to 
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the  restaurant  cabaret  entertainment  of  the  West.  Such  enter¬ 
tainment  available  in  western-style  restaurants  in  Japan,  is 
growing  in  popularity  and  may  in  time  entirely  supersede  the 
geisha,  but  that  time  is  not  yet.  Restaurants  must  be  licensed 
to  employ  geisha.  There  are  also  waiting-houses,  which  are 
houses  licensed  to  employ  geisha  and  where  meals  and  drinks 
are  served,  but  access  to  them  is  only  by  introduction,  whereas 
the  restaurants  licensed  for  geisha  are  open  to  all. 

Because  I  wished  to  have  some  experience  of  this  traditional 
form  of  Japanese  entertainment  my  Japanese  host  was  good 
enough  to  arrange  a  dinner  at  a  high-class  Japanese-style 
restaurant  in  the  Shiba  Park  district  of  Tokyo.  Shimbashi 
is  the  centre  of  the  geisha  industry  in  Tokyo,  but  a  gentleman 
cannot  entertain  a  lady  at  a  waiting-house,  whereas  it  is  quite 
in  order  to  do  so  at  any  restaurant  licensed  for  geisha,  such 
entertainment  no  longer  being  considered  for  gentlemen  only. 

The  restaurant  to  which  my  host — a  Tokyo  business  man — 
had  been  recommended  proved  to  be  a  place  of  great  charm, 
lying  back  from  the  street  in  a  garden  of  trees  and  shrubs,  like 
a  private  house,  as  is  customary  with  good  Japanese 
restaurants,  whether  licensed  for  geisha  or  not.  Kimono-clad 
figures  emerged  bowing  from  the  lantern-lit  entrance  as  we 
approached  through  the  garden.  The  room  to  which  we  were 
conducted  was  upstairs;  at  one  side  the  sho)i  had  been  slid 
back  to  reveal  a  grassy  bank  covered  with  red  azaleas,  softly 
floodlit;  at  the  other  side  the  view  was  on  to  a  courtyard  in 
which  there  were  trees  and  shrubs  and  stone  lanterns.  No 
sound  came  from  the  busy  main  road  along  which  the  traffic 
hurtled  one  way  to  Shinagawa,  the  other  up  to  the  Imperial 
Palace  district.  The  house,  islanded  in  its  secluded  garden,  was 
a  world  apart. 

We  seated  ourselves  on  the  tatami  at  the  low  lacquered 
table  and  sake  was  brought  by  young  waitresses  wearing 
kimono.  The  Mamma-san  of  the  restaurant,  a  refined, 
grey-haired  woman  in  elegant  grey  kimono,  sat  with  us  making 
polite  conversation  until  the  dishes  were  brought  by  the  girls. 
I  have  forgotten  at  exactly  what  point  the  two  geisha  who  had 
been  ordered  to  attend  joined  us.  The  arrangements  for  their 
attendance  had  been  made  by  the  restaurant;  my  host  had 
asked  that  one  should  be  a  good  dancer,  the  other  a  good 
samisen  musician.  All  geisha  can  dance,  sing  and  play  the 
samisen,  but  they  have  their  specialities. 

The  musician  of  these  two  was  middle-aged  and  not  made- 
up;  the  dancer  looked  about  25  and  was,  she  told  us  later, 
28,  and  was  heavily  made  up  in  the  traditional  manner.  By 
eastern  standards  she  was  not  young,  and  she  was  not  really 
good-looking,  in  spite  of  the  make-up.  A  geisha  does  not  have 
to  be  either  young  or  beautiful;  her  business,  first  and  last,  is 
to  be  entertaining,  but  I  did  not  And  that  this  one  had  charm; 
she  was  tall  for  a  Japanese,  and  a  little  heavy,  and  her  features, 
I  thought,  were  coarse,  which  is  unusual  in  Japanese  of  either 
sex.  Whether  her  conversation  was  amusing  I  could  not  tell, 
as  she  spoke  only  in  Japanese,  and  that  my  host  endlessly 
smiled  and  sometimes  laughed  heartily  proves  nothing,  for 


the  Japanese  smile  masks  many  things,  from  boredom  to  anger, 
and  the  Japanese  laugh  readily,  from  politeness,  at  very  little. 
She  wore  a  very  beautiful  white  silk  kimono  and  a  subtly 
insinuating  perfume,  and  her  fan  was  scented  with  sandaT 
wood.  Her  face,  coated  with  liquid  white  powder,  was  like 
a  Noh  mask. 

When  the  major  part  of  the  meal  was  over  the  two  geisha 
left  tHe  table  and  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  and 
slid  the  shoji  to  reveal  a  stage-set  stone  wall  and  a  lighted 
lantern.  My  suit- jacket,  which  had  been  taken  front  me  and 
hung  on  a  bamboo  affair  like  a  small  clothes’  horse,  was  also 
suddenly  revealed.  Until  then,  as  that  side  of  the  room  had 
been  unlighted,  it  had  been  inconspicuous:  now,  with  the  light 
turned  on  to  it,  it  took  on  an  incongruous  human  aspect.  The 
dancer  regarded  it  with  distaste  and  pointed  her  fan  at  it, 
accusingly,  and  one  of  the  waitresses  came  tripping  along  in 
her  snowy  tabi  and  hustled  it  out  of  sight.  The  dancer  then 
took  up  a  stance  in  front  of  the  scenery,  the  musician  seated 
herself  on  the  floor  at  one  side  of  the  cleared  space,  strummed 
a  few  notes  on  the  samisen,  and  the  entertainment  began. 

It  was  not  like  any  dancing  I  had  seen  in  Japan,  in  Noh, 
Kabuki,  Kagura,  or  Gaguku;  it  was  more  like  Burmese 
dancing,  with  the  knees  flexed  and  turned  outwards  and  a 
foot  lifted  and  pointing  upwards  in  a  series  of  posturings.  The 
other  woman  strummed  on  the  samisen  and  sang,  un- 
meiodiously,  whilst  the  posturing  was  going  on.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  my  host  and  I  and  the  Mamma-san  applauded  and  he 
explained  that  the  dance  was  a  famous  classic.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  popular  number  called  “Tarwafu”,  the  sabi  being 
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the  patina  of  rust  on  the  spear: 

“Although  my  spear  is  rusted. 

My  name  will  not  lie  rusted  forever; 

I  yearn  after  myself  of  former  days.  .  . 

There  was  a  lot  of  thrusting  business  with  the  fan,  repre¬ 
senting  the  rusted  spear.  I  am  sure  it  was  all  very  accomplished, 
and  that  for  me  it  had  neither  charm  nor  grace  means  nothing 
except  my  deplorable  western  inability  to  appreciate  its  eastern 
nuances. 

After  the  requisite  amount  of  applause  on  one  side  and 
bowing  on  the  other  the  two  women  returned  to  our  table. 
My  host  said  that  1  should  rinse  my  sake  cup  in  the  bowl  of 
water  on  the  table  and  pass  it  to  the  dancer,  which  I  did; 
she  accepted  it  from  me  smiling  and  bowing  and  when  she 
had  swallowed  the  sake  rinsed  the  cup  and  filled  it  and  passed 
it  back  to  me.  This,  I  felt,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
“Dozol"  (Please!)  could  go  on  all  night.  .  .  . 

But  it  did  not,  in  fact,  continue  longer  than  politeness 
demanded,  a  matter  of  perhaps  half  an  hour,  then  they  rose 
gracefully  from  the  tatami  and  said  goodbye  to  us,  with  many 
bows. 

The  Mamma-san  continued  to  sit  with  us  whilst  we  disposed 
of  our  last  course,  the  soup  and  melon,  the  eating  interspersed 
with  polite  conversation. 

It  was  still  only  eight-thirty  when  we  too  rose  from  the 
tatami  and  with  many  bows  and  enveloped  in  a  sak6  euphoria 
took  our  leave. 

As  an  aspect  of  pleasure  it  had  been  interesting  and  pleasant 
— and  singularly  innocent. 
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INDONESIA’S 

REVOLUTIONARY  CULTURE 


The  most  striking  thing  about  traditional  Javanese  culture  is 
the  small  degree  to  which  it  depends  on  explicit  communica' 
tion.  It  is  a  culture  that  for  many  generations  has  scarcely 
needed  to  use  the  exi^icit.  Ways  of  work — in  the  royal  palaces, 
in  the  houses  where  batik  cloth  is  dyed,  in  the  ricdields;  religious 
ceremonies,  part-animist,  part-Hindu,  part-Moslem;  social  rela¬ 
tionships  and  manners:  all  have  preserved  an  essentially  un¬ 
changing  form  since  Java  finally  accepted  a  version  of  Islam  in 
the  17th  century,  just  about  the  same  time  as  it  settled  down  to 
living  imder  the  administration  of  the  Dutch.  Since  then,  one 
may  say,  the  Javanese  child  has  seen,  and  has  done  likewise.  Even 
the  Indonesian  expression  for  “home”  is,  literally  translated,  “the 
place  of  silence”.  And  this  has  meant  that  Javanese  art — or  to 
speak,  as  one  may,  more  broadly,  the  art  of  the  whole  of  the 
Indonesian  archipelago — has  not  been  an  exploratory  art  at  all, 
neither  enquiring  into  new  possibilities  in  human  experience,  nor 
in  any  radical  sense  critical  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

That  does  not  mean  Javanese,  and  the  other  cognate 
Malayan  languages  of  the  archipelago,  are  in  their  traditional 
forms  at  all  feeble  languages.  For  their  own  purposes  they  are 
extremely  rich.  Javanese — just  to  give  one  illustration — has  three 
distinct  vocabularies,  and  a  speaker  uses  the  vocabulary 
appropriate  to  the  status  of  the  person  he  is  speaking  to.  But  both 
literary  art,  and  indeed  conversation  itself,  tend  traditionally  in 
the  archipelago  towards  what  is  really  a  classical  ideal,  “what  oft 
was  thought  but  ne’er  so  well  expressed”.  The  most  fresh  and 
attractive  kind  of  popular  verse  of  the  region,  the  pantun,  makes 
use  of  its  novelty  speciafically  to  shock  the  listener  into  a  renewed 
awareness  of  some  common  emotion.  The  first  two  lines  contain 
an  image;  the  next  two  are  a  plain  and  simple  expression  of  the 
singer’s  feelings. 

Out  in  the  sea  the  island  of  pines 
Behind  it  the  isle  of  the  two  geese; 

Let  my  body  be  ruined,  buried  in  the  earth. 

His  kind  ways  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  connection  between  the  first  pair  of  lines  and  the  second 
is  slight — a  similar  mood,  or  a  contrasting  mood.  In  any  case 
the  novelty  is  always  confined  to  the  first  two  lines;  the  second 
pair  takes  one  back,  however  forcefully  and  beautifully,  to  some¬ 
thing  simple  and  famiUar. 

There  is  always  something  of  a  miracle  about  the  way  that  art 
and  literature  and  thought  come  into  being  to  examine  and 
master  new  situations  in  human  experience.  The  really  exciting 
thing  to  say  about  Indonesian  culture  over  the  last  40,  and 
particularly  over  the  last  15  years,  is  that  the  well-known  miracle 
is  occurring  there  too. 

What  happened  in  the  years  before  the  war  there  is  only  room 
to  mention  very  briefly  here. 

The  first  considerable  bodies  of  Indonesians  to  go  to  Dutch 
schools  and  universities  were  begiiuiing  to  appear  in  those  yean — 
the  leaden-to-be  of  the  nationalist  movement.  Simultaneously 
there  began  to  grow  an  ambition  to  create  an  Indonesian  literature 
comparable  in  scope  to  the  European  literatures.  But  the 
metrically  unorthodox  poetry  and  the  novels  written  in  the 
’twenties  and  ’thirties  are  strikingly  rhetorical  and  evasive  compared 
with  what  was  to  follow  from  the  time  of  the  Japanese  invasion 
onward.  The  fact  was  that  for  Indonesian  intellectuals  coming 
home  from  Holland  before  the  war  there  was  no  stipulating  new 
life  waiting  at  all.  Dutdi  policy  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
take  up  any  responsible  position  in  the  capital  or  big  cities,  and 
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they  had  broken,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being,  with  the  life  of 
the  countryside;  while  the  responsibility  for  this  frustration  lay 
almost  wholly  with  the  colonial  power,  so  even  criticism  had 
nothing  native  to  feed  on. 

That  all  the  best  energy  before  the  war  should  have  gone  into 
nationalist  politics  is  not  therefore  surprising.  Those  Indonesians 
who  did  write  were  trying,  out  of  an  abstract  passion,  to  produce 
an  image  and  a  conscience  for  a  society  that  did  not  yet  exist.  The 
best  novek  of  the  time  simply  describe  this  frustration  and  un¬ 
certainty.  For  the  Indonesian  literature  that  was  to  come,  the 
main  achievement  of  both  writers  and  political  workers  was  the 
creation  in  1930  of  the  bahasa  Indonesia,  the  Indonesian  language 
— raising  to  oflScial  status,  for  the  future  republic,  the  loose  and 
bastardised  but  extremely  vivacious  Malay  of  the  ports  and  cities 
of  the  East  Indies,  now  a  notable  language. 

The  Japanese  invaded  Indonesia  in  1942,  and  at  once  set  up  a 
semi-Indonesian  administration.  Hostility  between  the  Indonesians 
and  the  Japanese  soon  became  bitter  and  widespread;  but,  in  1942, 
what  Indonesia  was  conscious  of  was  her  first  taste  of  indepen¬ 
dence  for  three  centuries.  That  there  should  have  been  so 
instantaneous  a  literary  response  is  amazing;  but  in  fact  by  1943 
many  Indonesians  were  talking  of  a  young  man  called  Chairil 
Anwar,  whose  poems,  passed  round  rather  more  than  printed, 
had  a  personal  candour  and  individuality  quite  without  precedent 
on  the  Indonesian  literary  scene.  They  are  moody  poems,  full  of 
fear,  tenderness,  lust,  despondency;  but  many  of  them  are  perfectly 
realised,  moving  on  irregular  but  most  expressive  rfaythins,  picking 
up  and  dropping  their  symbols  with  the  lightest  assurance.  It  was 
as  though,  at  a  blow,  independence  had  liberated  a  modem 
Indonesian  sensibility. 

Chairil  Anwar  died  in  1949,  at  the  age  of  28;  but  be  has  already 
had  innumerable  successors.  Of  these  the  most  important  is 
probably  a  fellow-Sumatran,  ^tor  Situmorang.  The  poem  of  his 
that  I  want  to  quote  is  called  “Paris,  January” — it  is  a  most  sure 
and  complex  account  of  the  poet’s  reaction  to  that  city  of  exiles 
where  he  too  is  a  stranger:  a  poem  depending  on  the  free  con¬ 
struction  and  the  kind  of  easily  but  confidently  handled  sequence 
of  symbol  that  Chairil  Anwar  used,  but  expressing  a  quite 
different,  a  much  more  intellectual,  sensibility. 

PARK,  JANUARY 
History  roars  in  the  cold  air 
Clear  as  the  ice  that  freezes  the  heart. 

In  the  afternoon  there  came  a  friend 
Who  had  fled  from  arrest  one  shattered  night. 

On  the  bed  of  the  river  the  new  night  crouches. 

The  cries  of  pursuers  ring  in  the  ear. 

Haunting  time  for  iruier  wounds 
Is  just  between  the  dusk  and  darkness. 

So  this  is  Paris,  city  of  poets. 

Cave  for  all  who  have  been  rejected. 

Sea  for  soothing  past  beatings 
In  the  holding  of  a  new  face. 

Brought  to  this  city  on  every  wind 
Wanting  to  crouch  at  a  flame  of  love. 

Wanting  to  forget  another  city 
Where  sorrow  is  a  human  figure 
And  happiness  no  possession  of  humans. 

The  Indonesian  poets  since  independence  have  been  men 
pretty  comidex  sensibility  who  have  dweh  mainly  on  their 
personal  emotional  experiences,  and  out  of  the  bahasa  Indonesia 
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have  created  a  poetic  idiom  for  their  purposes  dramatic,  evocative 
and  exact — a  stupendous  advance. 

For  a  more  general  portrait  of  Indonesia’s  mind  and  being  in  the 
last  few  years  we  must  turn  to  the  novelists  and  story-writers.  One 
emotion  above  all  seems  to  have  inspired  the  great  burst  of  fiction 
that  appeared  after  1945 — a  sense  of  the  moral  outrage  that  the 
revolution  against  the  Dutch  often  ted  to.  Here  was  a  worthy 
subject  for  a  moving  and  ennobling  fiction,  and  story  after  story, 
novel  after  novel,  has  returned  since  then  to  the  subject.  The  first 
novel  to  command  widespread  admiration  after  the  war  was  a 
story  of  the  battle  between  the  Allied  Forces  and  the  Indonesians 
in  1945  for  the  port  of  Surabaja.  Idrus,  the  author  of  this  novel — 
called  Surabaja — was  as  fervent  a  supporter  of  the  Revolution  as 
all  the  other  Indonesian  writers  of  the  time;  but  in  this  story,  told 
with  a  poised  and  bitter  irony,  he  details  the  excesses  of  some  of 
the  Indonesian  forces  during  the  troubled  times. 

Idrus’s  fame  was  rapidly  overtaken  by  that  of  another  Javanese 
writer,  Pramoedya  Ananta  Toer,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
distinguished  writer  that  Indonesia  has  yet  produced.  His  first 
stories  also  seek  to  establish  the  claims  of  simple  humanity  over 
and  above  the  claims  of  revolution.  One,  for  instance,  is  an  almost 
unbearably  painful  account  of  the  way  in  which  a  young  soldier 
is  made  to  watch  the  murder  of  an  old  Indonesian  religious 
teacher  suspected  of  being  a  spy  for  the  Dutch.  More  recently, 
though,  Pramoedya  has  been  writing  about  the  Javanese  villages 
he  knew  as  a  child,  and  about  Djakarta  since  independence;  and 
here  the  full  measure  of  his  powers  has  been  revealed.  A 
particularly  memorable  example  is  a  story  of  his  called  “House- 
boy  and  Maidservant:  the  History  of  a  Very  Ancient  Family”. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  family  of  servants  who  are  the  absolute 
moral  slaves  of  their  successive  employers,  Dutch,  Japanese  and 
Indonesian;  and  it  encompasses  a  marvellous  unity  of  fierce  anger 
at  the  servants,  intense  grief  for  them,  and  an  unfailing  bitter  sense 
of  the  ironic  comedy  of  their  lives.  It  makes  one  think  of  a  Swift, 
but  a  Swift  with  a  pity  even  deeper  than  his  rage.  Here  is 
Pramoedya’s  account  of  the  girl  called  Kotek  after  her  Dutch 
employer  has  seduced  her: 

.  .  Later — it  was  the  first  time  she  had  done  anything  wrong 
in  the  house — she  dropped  something.  Something  that  cried.  What 
people  call  a  baby.  She  could  scarcely  believe  it:  a  human  being 
appearing  so  easily,  and  with  so  little  preparation.  But  the  child 
was  there — with  chocolate-coloured  eyes.  She  didn't  complain. 
She  knew  her  duty  as  a  slave.  And  so  in  turn  Rodinah  found 
herself  alive  in  the  world.  .  .  .” 

Idrus  and  Pramoedya  have  begun,  and  many  other  writers  are 
continuing,  that  other  side  of  literature's  purpose— the  lucid  and 
passionate  criticism  of  the  familiar  world.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  go  on  to  speak  of  the  politicians,  and  the  leader-writers  in  some 
of  the  Indonesian  newspapers,  who  are  practically  concerned  with 
the  definition  of  a  political  philosophy  appropriate  to  Indonesia’s 
newest  needs;  nor  is  it  the  place  to  speak  of  the  film-makers,  who 
have  been  more  interested  in  exploring  the  comedy  generated  by 
the  impact  of  new  on  old  in  the  country,  or  of  the  exciting  school 
of  expressionist  painters,  dominated  by  a  figure  already  known 
round  the  world,  the  painter  Affandi. 

There  is  resistance  to  the  process.  Official  nervousness  at  un¬ 
restrained  freedom  of  criticism,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
particularly,  has  sprung  from  a  deeper  anxiety  than  the  mere 
desire  of  those  in  power  to  be  exempt  from  judgment.  Every 
Indonesian  has  memories  still  fresh  of  a  society  unified  by  its 
comparative  silence — a  unity  that  brought  its  blessings  if  it 
involved  its  repressions  too.  And  this  more  radical  art  and 
thought  has  sometimes  seemed  to  be  dragging  Indonesian  society 
into  an  anarchy  where  more  would  be  lost  than  gained.  But  the 
process  is  clearly  irreversible;  it  is  growing  by  what  it  is  feeding 
on.  And  the  outstanding  triumvirate  of  poet,  novelist  and  painter 
— Chairil,  Pramoedya  and  Affandi — have  ensured  that  the  process 
has  begun  strong,  straight  and  noble. 


UNESCO 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
RESEARCH  CENTRE 

The  transfer  of  the  Unesco  Research  Centre  on  Social  Implica¬ 
tions  of  Industrialization  in  Southern  Asia  from  Calcutta  to 
Delhi  next  January  will  be  recommended  by  Mr.  Vittorino 
Veronese,  Unesco  Director-General,  to  the  UN  Agency’s  General 
Conference  meeting  in  Paris  this  month. 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  centre  has  been  working  at  Calcutta 
in  premises  made  available  by  the  government  of  Bengal.  In  Delhi, 
it  is  planned  that  the  centre  would  become  the  “Research  Centre 
on  S^ial  and  Economic  Development  in  Southern  Asia”,  and 
would  work  closely  with  the  Indian  National  Council  of  Economic 
Research  and  the  Institute  of  Economic  Growth  of  Delhi 
University,  its  proposed  new  site. 

In  Delhi,  the  centre  would  also  be  able  to  maintain  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Planning  Commission  of  the  Indian  Government  and 
the  embassies  of  the  other  13  countries  participating  in  the  centre: 
Afghanistan,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Laos,  the 
Federation  of  Malaya,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Singa¬ 
pore/British  Borneo  Group,  Thailand  and  Vietnam. 

Representatives  of  these  countries,  together  with  those  of  the 
Unit^  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  and  certain  non¬ 
governmental  organizations,  form  an  Advisory  Committee  which 
advises  on  the  centre’s  programme,  including  order  of  priority  of 
research  projects,  the  principles  governing  the  conclusion  of  con¬ 
tracts,  and  the  allocation  of  the  Centre’s  resources.  The 
participating  states  found  it  difficult  to  be  represented  at  the 
sessions  of  this  meeting  while  the  Centre  was  located  in  Calcutta. 

The  research  centre  would  continue  to  be  administered  by 
Unesco  under  this  recommendation,  while  the  Government  of 
India  would  also  continue  its  financial  contributions.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  maintain  Unesco’s  contribution  to  the  operation  of  the 
centre  for  a  period  of  four  years,  with  the  possibility  of  a  further 
extension  to  six  years.  Other  participating  countries  are  being 
asked  to  contribute  as  well. 

The  Advisory  Committee  recommended  widening  the  scope  of 
the  centre’s  programme  to  cover  not  only  the  implications  of 
industrialization  but  of  economic  and  social  development  in 
general  in  Asian  countries.  Rural  development  and  settlement 
projects,  irrigation  schemes  and  similar  operations  would  be 
studied  along  with  industrialization  and  urbanization.  This  would 
enable  the  centre  to  render  more  effective  service  to  countries 
where  industrialization  is  not,  at  present,  a  major  issue. 

In  India,  the  research  centre  has  just  completed  a  study  on 
social  and  cultural  factors  affecting  productivity  of  industrial 
labour  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  A  preliminary  enquiry  into  the 
growth  of  steel  towns  has  also  been  undertaken.  An  important 
research  project  on  the  social  implications  of  small-scale  industries 
is  now  being  carried  out  in  India,  Pakistan  and  in  the  Philippines 
under  the  auspices  of  the  centre.  The  centre  is  also  collaborating 
with  the  Government  of  Pakistan  in  a  study  of  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  rapid  industrialization  in  Khulna,  a  town  in  East  Pakistan. 
Late  this  year,  the  centre  will  hold  a  seminar  in  Delhi,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  UN  and  the  Indian  Institute  of  Public  Administra¬ 
tion,  on  problems  of  rapidly-growing  towns,  with  particular 
reference  to  public  administration. 

The  Research  Centre  also  trains  fellows  from  within  and  outside 
the  region.  Up  till  now,  they  have  come  from  Pakistan,  Austria, 
Indonesia,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  Yugoslavia.  It  publishes  a 
research  information  bulletin  and  a  social  science  bibliography 
and  abstracts. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


AUSTRALIAN  FEAR  OF  COMMUNISM 

From  Chartea  Meekhtg,  Cmmberrm 


IT  is  a  few  years  only  since  the  Menzies  Government, 
envisaging  an  influx  of  Communists  into  West  New  Guinea 
if  Indonesia  gained  control,  was  declaring  that  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  claim  was  merely  a  political  manoeuvre  designed  to 
distract  internal  attention  from  Indonesia’s  troubles,  and 
urging  that  it  should  be  kept  permanently  “on  ice". 

Similarly,  the' Government  was  comfortably  convinced  that 
in  its  own  end  of  New  Guinea  any  advance  to  self-government 
need  not  be  even  contemplated  for  many  decades.  It  believed 
that  a  cordon  sanitaire  could  be  drawn  around  the  Territory 
to  prevent  the  native  peoples  hearing  the  rude  facts  of  inter¬ 
national  life. 

These  pleasing  theories  have  now  been  shattered,  and  the 
Government  is  at  last  aware  that  a  more  positive  and  realist 
approach  is  essential  if  its  policies  are  not  to  become  a  long¬ 
standing  reproach,  and  if  Australia  is  to  safeguard  its  own 
integrity  and  acceptance. 

Mr.  Menzies  has  heard  President  Sukarno  tell  the  UN 
General  Assembly  that  the  West  Irian  situation  is  “explosive” 
and  a  threat  to  world  peace.  He  cannot  now  disguise  from 
himself  that  this  is  true.  Australia  was  disturbed  when  a 
Dutch  aircraft  carrier  recently  visited  the  area ;  it  is  alarmed 
at  the  current  despatch  of  Dutch  airmen  and  conscript  troops 
there.  It  is  frightened  by  the  Dutch  ten-year  programme  for 
self-government. 

The  measure  of  the  Government’s  apprehensions  was  given 
by  its  inept  handling  of  the  “Gluckman  incident”.  No  reasons 
have  been  or  will  be  given  for  the  refusal  of  a  permit  to  enter 
Australian  New  Guinea  for  Professor  Max  Gluckman,  of 
Manchester  University,  a  distinguished  anthropologist.  It 
appears  certain,  however,  that  the  refusal  ^vas  based  on  un¬ 
disclosed  British  and  Australian  Security  reports,  and  that  no 
one  in  the  Administration  and  Government,  from  the  Prime 
Minister  downwards,  realised  how  foolish  Australia  would 
thereby  be  made  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Asia  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Menzies’  only  reaction  was  to  describe  much 
of  the  criticism  (a  great  deal  of  it  from  persons  and  journals 
normally  supporting  his  Government)  as  aimed  at  weakening 
the  Security  Service. 

“Accepting  all  the  responsibility  of  my  office,”  he  said,  “I 
am  not  going  to  take  any  step  which  would  involve  us  in  the 
loss  of  access  to  information  bearing  on  the  security,  the 
territorial  integrity  and  the  political  integrity  of  Australia.” 

No  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these  emphatic  words, 
or  the  Government’s  currently-expressed  fears  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  drives  in  Asia,  although  Labour  is  attempting  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  political  basis  for  them.  Yet  leading  members  of 
Australian  universities  (taking,  in  part,  the  role  of  an  Opposi¬ 
tion  poorly  performed  by  the  Labour  Party)  defended  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gluckman  from  attack,  and  (the  unkindest  cut  of  all) 
the  Dutch  Charg6  d’Affaires  in  Canberra  told  Professor 


Gluckman  that  a  visa  would  be  available  for  him  if  he  wished 
to  visit  West  New  Guinea.  (He  found  later  that  he  wits  unable 
to  make  the  trip). 

The  most  ironical  comment  was  that,  perhaps,  of  a  fort¬ 
nightly  journal  which  normally  endorses  Govemntent  policies. 
It  pointed  out  that  dozens  of  seamen  visited  New  Guinea  in 
trading  ships,  that  many  of  them  were  probably  Communists, 
and  that  they  would  have  many  contacts  with  the  people  the 
Government  was  apparently  trying  to  “protect”.  Other 
observers  reminded  the  Government  that  the  radio  crossed 
frontiers,  and  that  Communists’  broadcasts  from  Asia  could 
presumably  be  heard  in  New  Guinea. 

The  incident  has  left  some  bitter  feelings,  in  New  Guinea 
and  in  Australia,  and  these  have  not  been  mollified  by  the 
plan  to  reconstitute  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Australian 
sector  to  give  it  a  minimum  of  eleven  native  members,  six  of 
them  elected.  This  is  a  genuine  and  appreciated  advance. 

If  it  was  fear  of  Communist  influence  which  prompted  the 
refusal  of  the  Gluckman  permit  (Professor  Gluckman  stated 
during  the  discussion  that  he  was  not  a  Communist),  then 
that  fear  has  been  more  strongly  underlined  by  the  present 
amendments  proposed  to  the  Crimes  Act.  These  redefine 
treason  and  increase  the  sentences  for  conspiracy  against 
Australia,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

Many  of  these  amendments  have  been  generally  supported, 
but  others  have  aroused  concern  in  such  diverse  quarters  as 
the  Australian  National  University,  the  trade  unions  and  the 
Journalists’  Association.  Some  of  the  misgivings  about  the 
effects  on  civil  liberties  have  been  expressed  with  restraint. 
Others  have  not.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  as  this  is  written,  how 
far  the  Government  has  been  moved  by  the  protests. 

The  Bill  has  presented  yet  another  major  dilemma  for  the 
Labour  Party.  Its  members  feel,  for  example,  that  they  should 
support  those  unions  which  wish  to  retain  the  right  to  call  a 
strike  in  protest  against  some  policy  of  the  Government  on  an 
international  issue  of  which  the  union  members  disai^rove. 
Yet  Labour  is  acutely  aware  that  objections  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  described  at  once  by  the  Government  as  another 
indication  of  Labour’s  close  links  with  the  Communists — and 
that  this  tactic,  already  being  employed  by  the  Government, 
presents  the  gravest  threat  to  Labour’s  fairly  remote  hopes  of 
gaining  office  in  the  general  election  due  late  in  1961. 

Indeed,  with  the  Government  calling  the  tune,  it  appears 
that  Communist  activity  in  Australia  and  overseas  will  be  the 
main  issue  at  the  polls. 

Fuel  has  been  poured  on  this  fire  by  the  action  of  the 
Australian  Council  of  Trade  Unions  in  inviting  Chinese 
unionists  to  visit  Australia,  and  by  the  levying  of  unions  to 
meet  the  costs — evoking  emphatic  protests  from  non-Cotn- 
munist  unionists.  Developments  in  the  United  Nations  will 
also  be  used  by  the  Government  to  underline  the  reasons  for 
its  policies  and  defend  their  application. 
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A  private  eye 
inside 
a  line-pipe 

This  private  eye  at  GroBrohrwerk  Mannesmann-Hoesch*  is  an  electronic  one 
and  therefore  able  to  watch  every  inch  of  the  seam  continuously  from  the 
inside  during  longitudinal  welding.  Control  by  TV  is  the  most  efficient  way  to 
ensure  that  you  shall  not  have  to  dig  up  any  section  of  your  new 
Mannesmann-Hoesch  pipelines.  However,  it  is  not  the  only  way  of  testing; 
ultrasonic,  magnetic,  and  X-ray  methods  are  also  available. 

A  whole  team  of  experts  also  constantly  watches  every  production  process. 
Production  of  all  Mannesmann-Hoesch  line-pipes,  from  6  Vs”  to  42",  Is  so 
thoroughly  automated  at  all  stages  that  human  error  is  practically  eliminated 
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It  will  be  good  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  Government  is  jolted 
into  acknowledging  the  truth  of  what  many  experts  have 
been  telling  it  for  years — that  Australia  must  make  a  belt¬ 
tightening  effort  at  last  to  give  real  aid  to  its  hungry  and 
under-developed  Asian  neighbours.  This,  of  course,  would 
mean  higher  taxes — and  taxes  are  a  great  political  matter. 

There  was  public  approval  for  the  Australian  contribution 
of  £A7  million  to  the  Indus  Waters  project  and  the  provision 
of  engineers,  materials  and  equipment  for  the  irrigation  and 
power  project  on  the  lower  Mekong  river,  on  the  borders  of 
Thailand,  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  Australian 
taxpayers  would  as  yet  agree  to  major  sacrifices  designed  to 
help  free  Asian  nations  to  remain  free  and  to  develop  their 
own  trade  and  economies.  They  may  be  compelled  to  do  so 
soon,  under  the  hardest  of  pressures  and  circumstances. 


ISingrapore 


Pistol-Packing  Ministers 

From  our  Singapore  Correspondent 

The  44th  birthday  celebrations  of  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  were 
attended  by  Singapore's  Head  of  State  (Inche  Yusof  bin  Ishak) 
and  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew)  and  their  respective 
wives.  Mr.  Lee  took  the  opportunity  of  his  presence  in  Brunei 
to  visit  the  other  two  Bornean  territories  of  Sarawak  and 
British  North  Borneo.  His  visit  at  this  time  was  interesting  in 
that  all  three  territories  are  now  emerging  into  the  modern 
world  and  what  happens  in  them  will  undoubtedly  have  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  the  rest  of  South-East  Asia. 

On  his  return  to  Singapore,  Mr.  Lee  gave  some  impressions 
of  his  seven-day  tour  of  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  and 
said  that  Singapore  and  the  three  Bornean  territories  faced 
certain  common  problems,  being  part  of  an  uncommitted  area 
which  was  the  cockpit  of  the  struggle  between  the  big  powers 
to  win  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  One  reporter 
then  reminded  Mr.  Lee  that  he  had  stressed  in  Sarawak  that 
the  “little  pocket  states"  in  South-East  Asia  would  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  maintain  close  ties  with  each  other  in  their 
relationship  with  the  big  powers  and  in  particular  to  sustain 
the  economy  of  the  region,  and  asked  how  this  was  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Lee  corrected  him  on  one  point,  saying  that  he  had 
never  used  the  expression  “little  pocket  states”  in  reference  to 
the  three  Bornean  territories  but  had  merely  described  them 
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as  “small  states”.  As  for  the  question,  he  thought  that  close 
coordination  in  currency  matters,  trade  and  financial  policy, 
and  also  regular  liaison  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all. 

In  Jesselton,  British  North  Borneo,  before  his  return  to 
Singapore,  Mr.  Lee  had  in  fact  already  called  for  closer  ties 
between  Singapore  and  the  three  Bornean  territories  and  had 
emphasized  the  need  for  more  trade  between  them  and  Singa¬ 
pore  rather  than  Hong  Kong.  There,  a  local  reporter  had  told 
Mr.  Lee  that  there  were  suspicions  that  Singapore  had  plans 
to  encourage  immigration  of  its  over-swollen  population  to 
the  less  densely  populated  countries  of  British  North  Borneo 
and  Sarawak.  Mr.  Lee  replied:  “I  can’t  do  much  about  these 
suspicions.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  of  our  labour  force 
here,  if  you  want  to  open  your  doors,  by  all  means  do  so — if 
not,  we  will  open  other  doors  and  get  by.” 

While  this  was  going  on,  questions  were  being  asked  in 
the  Singapore  Legislative  Assembly  ranging  from  the  cost 
cf  renovating  the  Prime  Minister’s  official  residence,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  private  golf  course  at  the  Head  of  State’s 
residence  for  the  use  of  Ministers,  to  special  arms  and  unarmed 
combat  courses  for  Ministers.  The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Minister  of  National  Development  said  in  reply  that  there 
were  several  greens  in  the  grounds  of  the  Head  of  State’s 
Residence  and  that  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew, 
“hit  practice  balls  on  the  playable  greens  if  and  when  he  is 
free  in  the  evenings,”  but  there  was  no  specific  golf  course  as 
such.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  since  the  question 
was  asked  in  the  House,  the  Minister  for  Finance  (Mr.  Goh 
Keng  Swee),  who  was  a  regular  player  on  the  greens  in  the 
Head  of  State’s  residence,  and  his  friends,  have  been  seen  more 
often  on  the  golf  course  at  the  Island  Club. 

The  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  (Mr.  Gng  Pang  Boon)  also 
told  the  Assembly  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  other  Ministers 
were  instructed  in  unarmed  combat  and  the  use  of  firearms 
by  police  officers,  during  the  latter’s  spare  time.  Mr.  A.  P. 
Rajah  (Singapore  People’s  Alliance)  raised  a  laugh  when  he 
asked  if  Mr.  Ong  Pang  Boon  would  persuade  the  police  to  give 
training  in  at  least  unarmed  combat  to  members  of  the 
Opposition  as  well. 


Japan 


Vague  Election  Issues 

From  Stuart  Griffin^  Tokyo 

A  November  election  looms  for  the  storm-tossed  Lower 
House  of  the  Diet  but  though  Conservative  in-groups  led  by 
Premier  Hayato  Ikeda  match  voices  with  out-groups  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  rebellious  Democratic  Socialist  Suehiro 
Nishio,  and  already  stump  the  country  and  woo  voters,  the 
election  seems  to  be  a  mild  one,  so  far  as  emphasis  on  election 
issues  is  concerned. 

Ail  signs  point  to  the  usual  conservative  victory,  but  with 
gains  registered  by  the  Democratic  Socialists,  primarily  at 
expense  to  the  orthodox  Socialists.  All  signs,  too,  again  point 
to  a  Communist  Party  fizzle  at  the  polls. 

Some  950  candidates  of  various  parties  will  vie  for  467  Diet 
seats,  with  460  running  on  the  Liberal-Democrat  platform ; 
200  or  so  Socialist  and  125  Democratic  Socialist  contenders, 
and  a  Communist  slate  of  already  118,  to  date. 

Conservatives  stress  prosperity,  shy  away  from  adding  that 
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close  ties  with  the  US  and  the  West  have  been  the  chief  factor 
in  building  and  continuing  the  unheralded  boom  here.  Con¬ 
servatives  flinch  from  the  Security  Force  Treaty  issue  though 
in  the  four  by-elections  for  Governors  since  the  turbulence  last 
Spring,  Conservatives  have  won  handsomely,  despite  Socialist 
jeerings  at  the  Treaty  and  demands  for  base  terminations.  Red 
China  recognitions,  and  an  end  to  ties  with  the  West  in  favour . 
of  “true  neutralism”,  i.e.  rapprochement  with  the  East. 

Socialists  are  in  a  quandary.  Their  favourite  issues  have 
obviously  little  appeal  and  they  still  bear  the  onus  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  fury  whipped  up  on  Diet  Hill  last  April  and 
May.  Plain  Japanese  were  aroused  at  the  handling  of  the 
Eisenhower  visit,  and,  latterly,  showed  themselves  more  hostile 
to  the  renovationists  for  their  violence-making,  than  towards 
the  Conservatives  whose  foreign  affairs  bungling  and  secret 
sly  politicking.  Socialists  charged,  had  given  Japan  its  admitted 
black  eye. 

Fence-mending  contends  with  stumping,  each  party  having 
ghosts  in  its  closet.  Conservatives  fear  being  labelled  too  pro- 
West  and  imperialist,  vested  interest  conscious  and  captive 
to  London  and  Washington. 

Socialists  shrink  from  being  called  violent,  revolutionary, 
law-breakers  and  troublemakers,  and  at  a  time  when 
prosperous  Japan  needs  its  proven  friends  to  maintain 
prosperity. 

The  mild  Democratic  Socialists,  who  warn  that  Socialist 
trafficking  with  the  East  may  harm  Japan  economically  and 
perhaps  politically,  fear  to  overplay  their  hand,  though  they 
gleefully  rub  their  hands  over  anticipated  election-time  gains, 
having  succeeded  in  convincing  many  voters  they  should  be 
disassociated  from  the  left-wing  Socialists,  and  allowed  a 
chance  to  tilt,  for  a  better,  i.e.,  neutral  Japan,  with  the 
conservative  forerunners. 

And  the  Communists  bleat  coexistence,  plead  peace,  hint 
about  dark  separativeness  between  Khrushchev  and  Mao  Tse 
Tung — and  hope  past  sins  will  be  forgiven  by  an  electorate 
that  never  gave  Communism  much  show  of  hands  in  the  first 
place. 

The  other  unique-to-Japan  ingredient — the  militant  student 
Zengakoren  group — is  ominously  quiet.  It  is  an  Albatross 
around  the  neck  of  the  Socialists  who  stand  charged  with 
violence  and  lawbreaking  by  harbouring  this  warlike  grouping. 
And  all  is  far  from  well  even  with  Zengakoren,  for  while 
one  half  praises  Khrushchev,  the  other  half  flails  him  as  a 
traitor  to  the  ideals  and  cause  of  world  revolution,  a  betrayer 
of  the  Lenin-Marx  dream,  a  softie,  a  bourgeois,  a  lackey  to 
imperialism. 

Newspapers  which  whipped  up  such  anti-Kishi  fury  and 
spurred  violence  last  spring  are  quiet  as  if  chastened,  un¬ 
committed  and  apolitical  for  the  moment.  The  noise  is  being 
made,  countrywise,  by  Ikeda,  Nishio — and  their  henchmen. 
But  though  there  is  noise,  there  is  this  too:  a  striking  if  sur¬ 
prising  lack  of  emphasis  on  clearcut  election  issues. 

It  is  almost  as  if  each  major  party  fears  exposure,  recognizes 
its  vulnerability,  and  sought  to  keep  silent  rather  than  talk  too 
much  before  an  electorate  known  to  be  suspicious,  question¬ 
ing,  perhaps  even  downright  hostile. 

The  election  issues  are  vague,  semi-spoken  only,  never  really 
set  out  into  the  open.  The  party  spokesmen  talk,  yes ;  their 
voices  rise,  yes,  but  they  deal  in  generalities  not  issues,  in 
banalities  not  questions. 

So  far  the  politicians,  too,  remain  on  safe  high  ground.  They 
too,  so  far,  seem  to  prefer  to  remain  almost  uncommitted. 
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Recent  Books 


The  Politics  of  the  Developing  Areas,  edited  by  Gabriel  A. 
Almond  and  James  S.  Coleman  {Oxford  University 
Press,  80s.). 

The  Center  of  International  Studies  of  Princeton  University 
introduces  this  book  as  “a  pioneering  venture”  towards  a 
genuine  comparison  of  the  political  systems  of  the  developing 
areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  Latin  America. 
The  claim  itself  is  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  complacent  super¬ 
ciliousness  of  this  publication,  and  there  is  pedantic  narcissism 
on  every  page.  A  sentence  chosen  at  random  is  a  good  example 
of  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  the  book  well-nigh  unreadable: 

The  particularism  of  pluralistic  traditional  systems  may 
involve  a  particularism  to  the  point  of  closure,  (p.57) 

The  central  theme  of  this  rather  topheavy  piece  of  erudition 
seems  to  be  that  in  the  non-Communist  world  there  is  no  great 
difference  as  far  as  political  systems  are  concerned  between 
the  developed  and  the  developing  countries.  “The  differences 
between  Western  and  non-Western  political  systems  have 
generally  been  exaggerated,”  writes  Professor  Almond  in  the 
introduction. 

It  is  a  frequent  complaint  today  that  lecturers  and  writers 
in  political  science,  a  university  subject  of  recent  growth,  use 
expressions  and  idioms  of  their  own  creation  which  serve 
mostly  to  make  simple  statements  involved  and  unintelligible. 


BENHAM’S  ECONOMICS 

the  new  sixth  edition  of  this  celebrated 
standard  work  for  university  students 
and  the  general  reader,  fully  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  by  Frederic  Benham.  Of 
the  fifth  edition  the  “Economic  Journal” 
wrote:  “The  book  has  acquired  a  maturity 
and  wisdom  to  be  added  to  the  qualities 
of  accuracy  and  precision  that  it  has 
long  possessed.  I  would  myself  now  regard 
it  as  the  best  available  textbook  of 
its  kind.”  20/-  net 

PITMAN 


This  book  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  genre,  which  reads 
almost  like  a  parody  of  itself.  However,  the  enquiry  does 
deal  with  the  specific  problems  and  difficulties  of  each  area, 
showing  how  they  are  being  tackled  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  western  statecraft.  To  this  extent  at  least,  the 
book  makes  a  useful  contribution  as  a  comparative  study. 


Recent  Trends  in  Indian  NationaUsm,  by  A.  R.  Desai  {Popular 
Book  Depot,  Bombay,  Rs.  8.75). 

Private  capital  in  India  is  still  too  weak  to  develop  by  itself 
without  state  aid,  and  the  Congress  Government,  representing 
the  Indian  middle  and  upper  classes,  has  undertaken  func¬ 
tional  planning  for  economic  progress  on  capitalist  lines.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Desai  almost  succeeds  in  making  out  his  case  that  while 
the  Government  pays  lip-service  to  Socialism,  it  has  no  option 
but  to  practice  a  mixed  economy. 

He  argues  without  rancour  or  obsessional  ideas,  but  might 
have  been  more  convincing  had  he  been  less  vehement.  “Only 
socialism  can  end  the  present  crisis  of  the  Indian  society,”  he 
writes,  with  “power  in  the  hands  of  the  toiling  masses”.  Till 
then,  all  is  darkness:  “The  present  crisis  of  the  Indian  society, 
with  episodic  zigzags,  will  only  further  deepen,  resulting  in 
the  aggravation  of  economic  disequilibrium,  political 
instability,  and  social,  moral,  and  cultural  degeneration.” 

This  is  the  central  theme  of  the  book,  which  traces  the  main 
developments  in  India  since  independence.  Against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  last  war  and  the  post-war  world.  Professor 
Desai  discusses  the  historical,  political,  economic,  educational, 
social  and  ideological  trends  in  India.  Written  in  a  lively  and 
provocative  manner,  the  book  holds  the  reader’s  interest, 
though  the  views  are  often  controversial. 


Marxism  in  South-East  Asia:  A  Study  of  Four  Countries,  i 

edited  by  Frank  N.  Tracer  {Oxford  University  Press,  I 
42s.). 

Burma,  Thailand,  Vietnam  and  Indonesia  are  the  four  , 

countries  put  under  the  microscope  in  this  book  in  an  attempt  I 

to  measure  the  penetration  of  Marxist  doctrines  in  the  region  i 

since  the  first  World  War.  By  the  post-war  standards  of  < 

American  studies  of  Communism,  the  main  conclusion  of  1 

the  book  is  entirely  unexpected:  * 

What  appears  to  be  developing  in  South-East  Asia  is  a  , 

tropical  variant  of  the  Scandinavian  pattern.  Planned  ^ 

economic  growth  and  social  welfare,  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
education  and  cultural  regeneration,  accompany — or  in  fact 
help  to  compose — a  philosophy  based  on  Western  democracy 
and  Socialism  and  indigenous  nationalism  and  culture. 

The  study  of  these  four  countries,  together  with  the  editor’s 
introduction  and  conclusion,  give  a  clean  bill  of  health  for 
the  progressive  nationalism  of  the  region.  A  thorough  scrutiny 
of  each  country’s  socio-political  developments,  as  well  as  the 
part  played  by  its  Communists,  brings  out  very  clearly  that 
the  writers  were  more  in  sympathy  with  the  emerging  peoples 
than  circumscribed  in  their  thinking  by  the  bogy  of 
Communism. 

It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  this  seems  to  be  a  book 
mainly  for  specialists  and  research  students,  as  its  wealth  of 
information  and  detailed  analysis  of  even  the  most 
insignificant  Communist  document  are  bound  to  prove 
indigestible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  : 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


DILEMMAS 

Sir, — I  have  been  reading  your  publication  regularly  for  some 
time  and  found  it  stimulating  and  interesting  reading  throughout. 
For  that  reason  I  should  appreciate  to  learn  your  attitude,  or 
that  of  other  readers  of  yours,  on  a  dilemma  which  seems  to 
dominate  the  economic  debate  in  Asia. 

It  seems  to  be  consensus  that  the  “population  explosion”  in 
Asia  has  to  be  curbed,  not  only  because  food  production  lags 
behind  the  population  increase,  but  also  because  that  increase 
in  general  militates  against  economic  development  on  the  whole. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  concern  for  improving  hygienic 
standards — as  expressed,  for  instance,  in  Mr.  Story’s  article  in  your 
September  issue — which,  if  carried  out,  would  result  in  a  still 
steeper  population  rise,  namely  by  decreasing  mortality  following 
improved  hygienic  conditions.  How  can  these  two  approaches 
be  coordinated?  Prima  facie  taken  together  they  seem  as  absurd 
as  the  juxtaposition  of  those  Asian  governments  which  issue  elo¬ 
quent  invitations  to  foreign  private  investors  and,  at  the  same  time, 
nationalize  business  and  newspaper  and  introduce  economic 
discriminaion  against  foreign  nationals. 

Incidentally,  why  has  Eastern  World  been  so  persistently 
silent  on  the  various  measures  for  “Burmanization”,  “Ceyloniza- 
tion”,  “Thai-zation”  and  other  -izations?  Tabu? 

Yours  sincerely, 

William  B.  Thorner. 

290  West  End  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

▼  B'e  agree  that  these  very  important  problems  have  not  been 
dealt  with  in  these  columns  to  the  degree  they  deserve,  but  we 
certainly  do  not  consider  them  tabu.  Whenever  we  are  able  to 
obtain  material  on  these  subjects,  we  are  very  glad  to  publish 
it  (see  page  16  this  issue). — ED. 


which  took  place  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Indonesian 
Archipelago,  “unidentified”  submarines  were  noticed  near  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  off  those  districts  which  are  still  held  by  the 
rebels.  When  our  Government  troops  in  1958  were  carrying  out  a 
large-scale  offensive  against  the  rebels  in  Central  Sumatra  they 
captured  a  large  quantity  of  arms.  An  exhibition  of  these  cap¬ 
tured  weapons,  a  large  part  of  which  were  made  in  the  USA, 
was  organized  in  the  Ministry  of  Information  in  Djakarta.  These 
arms  could  not  have  been  captured  during  the  rebellion  from  the 
Government’s  Armed  Forces  as  our  Army  does  not  even  now 
have  such  modern  and  diversified  weapons.  The  Americans  do  not 
wish  to  sell  our  Government  such  arms  which,  however,  are 
supplied  in  plenty  to  the  rebels.  You,  of  course,  know  that  the 
USA  is  a  member  of  SEATO. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  your  report  was  not  unexpected  news.  Many 
Djakarta  newspapers  have  commented  on  the  report  of  your 
correspondent.  The  number  of  readers  of  your  magazine  in 
Djarkarta  is  to  our  regret  limited  as  the  magazine  is  published 
in  English.  However,  after  the  press  comment,  the  article  of  your 
Bangkok  correspondent  became  widely  known. 

Permit  me,  dear  sir,  to  conclude  this  letter  by  expressing  my 
deep  gratitude  for  publishing  the  report  which  has  opened  our 
eyes  wider  to  the  role  of  SEATO.  I  enclose  a  photograph  showing 
a  protest  demonstration  against  SEATO’s  activities  held  in  front 
of  the  US  Embassy  in  Djakarta. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Djakarta.  Anwar  Tjokrosuxxto 


SEATO  AND  INDONESIA 

Sir, — I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  March  issue  of  your 
magazine  which  published  a  report  by  your  correspondent  from 
Bangkok  that  SEATO  representatives  last  April  held  secret  talks 
with  the  Indonesian  rebels. 

This  report  was  not  unexpected  for  us  Indonesians.  The  Indo¬ 
nesian  public  has  long  known  numerous  facts  about  the  rebel’s 
ties  with  SEATO.  The  American  pilot  Allen  Laurence  Pope,  who 
was  recently  sentenced  to  death  by  our  court,  was  in  the  service 
of  the  rebels  and  took  off  from  Philippine  airfields  to  bomb 
Indonesian  towns  and  villages.  When  Pope’s  plane  was  shot  down 
by  our  Air  Force  and  when  he  himself  was  captured,  Philippine 
currency  was  found  on  this  pilot.  The  rebels  in  North  Sulawesi 
received  and  continue  to  receive  arms  and  other  assistance  from 
the  Philippines— a  member  of  SEATO. 

During  the  recent  manoeuvres  of  the  SEATO  naval  forces. 
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Friend  in  the 
La.-  East 


When  business  takes  you  to  the  East  you  will  find 
a  friend  in  every  major  port  of  call  and  at  every 
important  inland  commercial  centre — the  branch 
manager  of  The  Chartered  Bank.  He  is  familiar 
with  local  economic  conditions  and  opportunities 
for  British  trade :  he  can  help  you  in  many  ways  to 
make  your  sojourn  worth  while. 

There  are  a  hundred  or  more  branch  managers 


of  The  Chartered  Bank  and  its  subsidiary,  The 
Eastern  Bank  Ltd.,  actively  promoting  interna¬ 
tional  trade  in  twenty-five  territories  from  Cyprus 
to  Japan.  Their  knowledge  and  experience 
sustain  the  extensive  financial,  advisory  and  credit 
information  services,  for  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  engaged  in  the  Eastern  trade,  which  are 
available  at:  ' 


THE  CHARTERED  BANK 


{iiKorporof^  by  OMfttr,  IWJ) 


38  Bishopsgatc,  London,  E.C.2  (Head  Office) 

2  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W.I  •  52  Mosley  Street,  Manchester,  2  •  28  Derby  House,  Liverpool,  2 

THE  EASTERN  BANK  LIMITED 

Xa  I  CrMbjr  Square.  London,  i.C.3  (Hoad  Offica)  Astociatad  Banki:  Tha  Irano  British  Bank.  Tahran  and  branchat.  Allahabad  Bank  Ltd.,  Culcutta  and  branchaa. 
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Economics  and  Trade 


GERMAN  BOOM  AND 

DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

V.  WOLPERT 


WHILE  the  attention  of  the  world  press  was  centred  on  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York,  a 
highly  important  gathering  took  place  in  Washington — the 
annual  meeting  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  M.  Desai,  India’s  Finance  Minister, 
sounded  the  warning  that  "the  problem  of  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries  has  become  more  urgent,  more  dangerous  and  a  good 
deal  more  complex  than  was  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  war”, 
and  he  suggested  that  in  the  held  of  international  effort  in  favour 
of  the  underdeveloped  world  there  should  be  a  sound  scheme  of 
economic  aid  for  the  long-term  development  covering  the  entire 
economy,  which  would  mean  a  preparedness  to  grant  aid  in  terms 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  developing  country  would 
be  placed  in  a  position  to  plan  its  future  development  sensibly  by 
advance  commitments  or  aid  over  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Desai 
also  suggested  that  the  lending  countries  should  try  to  maximise 
the  value  of  every  allocation  of  aid  they  made  by  enabling  the 
borrower  to  buy  on  competitive  terms. 

At  the  Washington  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  Prof.  Erhard, 
West  German  Minister  of  Economics,  and  Mr.  K.  Blessing,  the 
President  of  the  Bundesbank  (both  well-known  advocates  of  capital 
exports).  West  Germany,  which  has  lately  been  enjoying  favourable 
foreign  trade  conditions  and  has  accumulated  foreign  exchange 
reserves,*  was  subjected  to  renewed  pressure  to  play  an  increased 
part  in  assisting  developing  countries.  This  pressure  found  its 
reflection  in  statements  by  Dr.  Per  Jacobsson,  Managing  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  the  US 
Treasury  Secretary,  and  in  a  number  of  behind-the-scene  talks 
with  the  German  delegation. 

The  pressure  from  outside  Germany  has  coincided  with 
pressure  from  within — by  German  industry — where  the  realisation 
of  the  importance  of  stronger  and  closer  links  in  all  fields  between 
West  Germany  and  the  developing  countries  has  been  growing 
steadily.  A  prominent  German  industrialist  told  Eastern  World 
that  the  criticism  that  Germany  was  not  doing  enough  in  assisting 
developing  countries  was  “fully  justified”  and  added  “We  Germans 
should  talk  less  and  do  more  in  this  respect."  The  statements 
made  in  Washington  by  Prof.  Erhard  and  in  Bonn  by  Mr.  F.  Berg, 
Chairman  of  the  German  Federation  of  Industries,  together  with 
Mr.  H.  J.  Abs  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  Chairman  of  the  Kredit- 
anstalt  fuer  Wiederaufbau,  announced  plans  for  new  German 
financial  assistance — in  forms  of  loans — to  developing  countries. 

German  private  industry  is  to  raise — by  voluntary  subscriptions 
— DM  1,000  million  (about  £85,(XX)  million)  for  long-term  credits 
to  developing  countries.  The  German  authorities  would  make 
available  “very  substantial  public  resources”  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  appears,  that  this  Government  contribution  would  also  amount 
to  DM  1,000  million,  and  thus  the  fund  would  have  at  its  disposal 
DM  2,000  million  (about  £170  million) — about  two-thirds  of  a 
sum  which  was  mentioned  in  the  past.  The  administration  of  this 
total  amount  would  be  carried  out  by  the  publicly-owned 
Kreditanstalt  fuer  Wiederaufbau  (Reconstruction  Loan  Corpora¬ 
tion),  Frankfurt. 

The  voluntary  subscriptions  by  the  business  world  would  carry 


*The  sold  and  foreisn  exchanse  reaenrea  of  the  German  Bundcabank  reached 
the  peak  of  DM  30,388  million — about  £2.500  milUon — by  the  end  of  September. 


an  interest  of  5  per  cent  p.a.  Their  repayment  is  to  begin  after 
five  years  and  to  be  completed  ten  years  later.  On  the  basis  of  the 
5  per  cent  plus  a  servicing  charge  (overheads)  by  the  Corporation, 
the  developing  countries — the  borrowers — would  have  to  pay 
about  Si — Sf  per  cent  annual  interest.  But  it  is  not  clear  on  which 
terms  the  money  from  the  “public”  source  would  be  made  avail¬ 
able.  Should  it  be  possible  to  secure  this  money  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
then  an  overall  watered-down  rate  could  be  applied,  which  would 
be  of  financial  and  psychological  value.  At  present  it  is  intended, 
that  the  loans  should  not  be  tied  to  purchases  in  Germany. 

Up  till  now  German  financial  contribution  in  aid  to  developing 
countries  was  mainly  on  an  indirect  basis,  including  Germany’s 
subscription  to  the  Common  Market  Overseas  Territories’  Fund, 
floating  loans  for  the  World  Bank,  and  at  the  recent  establishment 
of  the  International  Development  Association  (IDA)  where  one 
contributed  US  S53  million  out  of  the  total  initial  capital  of 
US  $686  million  (the  US  subscription  being  $320  million  and 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom — $131  million).  The  present  irian  for 
financially  assisting  the  developing  countries  is  a  new  departure 
for  Germany,  and  due  to  constitutional  regulations  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  find  a  way  of  making  funds  available  for 
this  scheme. 

At  this  stage  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  distribution  of  the 
intended  funds  to  receiving  countries.  But  all  indications  speak  for 
the  assumption,  that  the  greatest  share  of  the  total  amount  would 
be  directed  towards  the  Asian-African  countries,  and  that  within 
this  region  a  high  proportion  would  go  to  India.  German  indus¬ 
trialists  fully  realise  the  importance  of  the  Indian  market.  Rourkela 
is  considered  a  symbol  of  German-Indian  cooperation. 

Recently  an  agreement  was  signed  by  the  Indian  Govenunent 
with  four  German  firms  (Bayer,  BASF,  Hoechst,  Uhde)  establish¬ 
ing  a  joint  company  for  building  a  large-scale  factory  for  inter¬ 
mediate  chemicals,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay.  The  German  firms 
will  provide  the  know-how,  plans,  assistance  in  the  erection  and 
operation  of  the  plant,  and  technical  personnel.  The  German 
participation  in  this  £8  million  project  is  estimated  at  about 
£3  million,  and  their  remuneration  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  amount  of  shares  of  this  new  company. 

In  addition  to  German  firms  cooperating  in  the  public  sector 
of  India,  the  number  of  agreements  with  Indian  private  firms  is 
also  increasing.  Only  recently  three  leading  German  firms  con¬ 
cluded  an  agreement  with  Larsen  &.  Toubro  Ltd.  of  Bombay  to 
establish  a  joint  enterprise — Utkal  Machinery  Private  Ltd. — for 
the  manufacturing,  under  licence,  of  products  of  the  German 
participating  firms  (Gutehoffnungshuette,  Koppers,  Voith). 

The  shortage  of  skilled  worken,  foremen  and  technicians  in 
developing  countries  is  considered  by  German  businessmen  to  be 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  industrialisation  of  these  countries  and 
to  represent  a  serious  limiting  factor  in  industrial  coopenUion. 
German  authorities,  private  industrial  firms  and  various  organisa¬ 
tions  have  been  very  active  in  assisting  the  training  of  nationals 
of  these  countries  in  German  factories  and  in  their  own  countries. 
The  German  machine  building  industry  association  (VDMA, 
Frankfurt)  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  a  prototype  pro¬ 
duction  and  training  workshop  at  Okhia  near  Delhi  which  has 
been  created  with  German  Government  assistance. 


M 


seconds 


Banknotes,  Stock  Certificates,  Bond  Coupons — mechanically 
checked  at  the  rate  of  100  in  seven  seconds.  This  is  the  job 
which  the  five  sensitive  suction  fingers  of  the  De  La  Rue  “100” 
type  Banknote  Counting  Machine  does  for  us  and  for  Banks 
all  over  the  world.  For  years  we  have  been  printing  and 
checking  banknotes,  millions  every  day.  The  “100”  type 
machine  is  a  godsend  to  us  as  it  can  be  to  you.  Give  it  the 
responsibility  it  has  been  designed  to  take.  This  machine 
speeds  checking,  it  works  at  four  to  five  times  as  last  as  human 
hands— and  it  doesn’t  get  tired ! 


DE  LA  RUE  INSTRUMENTS  LIMITED 

46/50  Tabernacle  Street,  London,  E.C.2.  Tel:  CLErkaiwell  0668 
Agents’  names  and  addresses  on  request. 
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Indus 

Water 

Treaty 


H-LC-aNCW  LIHK  CANALS 


The  Indm  Water  Treaty  was  signed  on  September  19  in 
Karachi  by  Mr.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Prime  Minister  of  India, 
Field  Marshal  Mohammad  Ayub  Khan,  President  of 
Pakistan,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  World  Bank  by  its  Vice-President, 
Mr.  W.  A.  B.  Iliff. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  marks  the  end  of  a  critical  dispute 
of  long-standing  between  India  and  Pakistan,  and  opens  the  way 
to  the  peaceful  use  and  development  of  water  resources  on  which 
depends  the  livelihood  of  some  50  million  people  in  the  two 
countries. 

Simultaneously  with  the  signing  of  the  Indus  Waters  Treaty,  an 
international  financial  Agreement  was  also  excuted  in  Karachi  by 
representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Australia,  Canada, 
Germany,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  World  Bank.  This  Agreement  creates  an 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  of  almost  S900  million  to  finance 
the  construction  of  irrigation  and  other  works  in  Pakistan  con¬ 
sequential  on  the  Treaty  settlement.  The  Fund  will  be  financed 
wkh  the  equivalent  of  about  S640  million  to  be  provided  by  the 
participating  governments,  with  a  contribution  of  approxinutely 
$174  million  payable  by  India  under  the  Water  Treaty,  and  with 
$80  million  oiK  of  the  proceeds  of  a  World  Bank  loan  to  Pakistan. 

Simultaneously  the  ^velopment  Loan  Fund  announced  a  loan 
of  $70  million  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  accrue  to  the  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund 
administered  by  the  World  Bank. 


desert.  But,  with  the  system  of  irrigation  developed  over  the  last 
hundred  years,  the  rivers  support  a  population  of  about  40  million 
people  in  Pakistan  and  about  10  million  in  India — approximately 
one-tenth  of  the  combined  population  of  the  two  countries.  The 
area  of  irrigated  land  is  about  30  million  acres.  This  is  the  largest 
irrigation  system  in  the  world;  it  feeds  a  larger  area  than  is 
irrigated  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  by  the  Nile. 

Up  to  now,  the  system  has  been  developed  entirely  from  river 
flow,  and  without  reservoir  storage;  in  consequence,  water  supplies 
are  precarious  to  the  extent  that  they  are  subject  not  only  to  the 
seasonal  variations,  but  also  to  the  year-by-year  variations,  in  the 
flow  of  the  rivers. 

The  sharing  of  the  waters  of  the  Indus  system  has  been  a  matter 
of  dispute  for  nrumy  years.  Until  the  subcontinent  was  partitioned  in 
1947  between  India  and  Pakistan,  there  were  conflicting  water 
claims  continuously  in  dispute  between  the  Sind  and  Punjab 
provinces  of  undivided  India.  Partition  drew  the  border  between 
India  and  Pakistan  right  across  the  Indus  system.  Pakistan  became 
the  downstream  riparian,  and  the  headworks  of  two  of  the  main 
irrigation  canals  in  Pakistan  were  left  on  the  Indian  side  of  the 
border.  The  sharing  of  the  use  of  the  waters  thereupon  became 
an  international  issue,  and  has  since  been  a  principal  cause  of 
strained  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

Ncgodations 

In  1951,  Mr.  David  Lilienthal,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  suggested  that  a  solution  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  might  possibly  be  found  if  Indian  and  Pakistani  technicians 
would  together  work  out  a  compreheitsive  engineering  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  waters  of  the  system,  on  a  joint  basis,  and 
if  the  World  Bank  would  undertake  to  assist  in  financing  the 
necessary  works. 

Inspired  by  this  idea.  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Black,  the  President  of  the 
World  Bank,  proposed  to  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries 
that,  with  the  g(^  offices  the  Bank,  they  might  be  able  to 
resolve  their  differences  on  the  use  of  the  Indus  waters.  His 
suggestion  was  accepted  in  March  1952. 

There  followed  two  years  of  study  by  a  technical  group  con¬ 
sisting  of  Indian,  Pakistani  and  World  Bank  engineers,  under  the 
direction  of  General  Raymond  A.  Wheeler.  But  it  became 


The  Indus  System 

The  Indus,  with  its  five  main  tributary  rivers,  comprises  one  of 
the  great  river  systems  of  the  worid.  Its  annual  flow  is  twice  that 
of  the  Nile  and  three  times  that  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  com¬ 
bined;  it  amounts  to  almost  170  million  acre-feet,  or  enough  water 
to  submerge,  to  a  depth  of  one  foot,  the  whole  area  of  France. 

All  of  the  six  main  rivers  of  the  system  rise  in  the  high 
Himalayas.  Fed  chiefly  by  melting  snow  and  ice  and  by  the  mon¬ 
soon  rains,  they  descend  through  the  mountains  and  the  hills  on  to 
the  gently  sloping  plains  of  West  Pakistan  and  north-western 
India. 

Rainfall  is  scanty  in  the  plains  area,  and  without  the  rivers,  and 
the  irrigation  system,  the  plains  of  the  Indus  basin  would  be 
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apparent  that  no  progress  could  be  made  towards  a  settlement 
until  there  was  agreement  on  the  basic  issue,  namely,  how  was  the 
use  of  the  waters  to  be  divided  between  the  two  countries. 
Accordingly,  in  February  1954,  General  Wheeler,  authorized  by 
the  Bank  Management,  made  the  following  Bank  Proposal  for 
consideration  by  the  two  Governments: 

(a)  the  waters  of  the  three  Eastern  Rivers  (Ravi,  Beas  and 
Sutlej)  should  be  for  the  use  of  India; 

(b)  the  waters  of  the  three  Western  Rivers  (Indus,  Jhelum 
and  Chenab)  should  be  for  the  use  of  Pakistan; 

(c)  there  should  be  a  transition  period,  during  which 
Pakistan  would  construct  a  system  of  link  canals  to 
transfer  water  from  the  Western  Rivers  to  replace  the 
irrigation  uses  in  Pakistan  hitherto  met  from  the  Eastern 
Rivers;  and 

(d)  India  should  pay  the  cost  of  constructing  these  replace¬ 
ment  link  canals. 

The  Bank  Proposal  was  accepted  by  India,  with  some  reserva¬ 
tions,  as  the  basis  of  a  settlement.  Pakistan,  however,  felt  unable 
to  accept  the  Proposal  unless  it  underwent  substantial  amendment, 
mainly  related  to  the  inclusion  of  some  reservoir  storage  in  the 
replacement  plan  to  meet  irrigation  uses  in  Pakistan  during  the 
critical  periods  of  short  flow  supplies. 

There  then  followed  more  than  four  years  of  discussion  and 
negotiation  in  Washington  between  an  Indian  Delegation,  led  by 
Mr.  N.  D.  Gulhati  (Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
India,  Ministry  of  Irrigation  and  Power)  and  a  Pakistan  Delega¬ 
tion,  led  by  Mr.  G.  Mueenuddin  (Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  Pakistan,  Ministry  of  Fuel,  Power  and  National  Resources). 
The  Bank  was  represented  by  Mr.  Iliff,  assisted  by  a  small  group 
of  technical  experts  led  by  General  Wheeler. 

By  May  1959  the  main  issues  standing  in  the  way  of  a  settlement 
had  crystallized,  and  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Iliff  visited  New  Delhi 
and  Karachi  to  hold  conversations  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India  and  with  the  President  of  Pakistan.  In  the  course  of  this 
visit,  agreement  was  reached  on  the  general  principles  on  which  a 
water  treaty  should  be  based,  including  the  system  of  works  to  be 
constructed  as  part  of  the  settlement  arrangements,  and  the 
financial  contribution  to  be  made  by  India. 

The  drafting  of  the  Treaty  began  in  August  1959,  and  enUiled 
further  negotiations,  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Bank, 
directed  towards  securing  agreement  on  the  many  complicated 


Outline  of  Treaty 

The  Preamble  to  the  Treaty  recognizes  the  need  for  ‘‘fixing  and 
delimiting  in  the  spirit  of  goodwill  and  friendship  the  rights  and 
obligations”  of  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  concerning  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Indus  River 
System. 

The  Treaty  allocates  the  waters  of  the  three  Eastern  Rivers — 
Ravi,  Beas  and  Sutlej — ^to  India,  with  certain  exceptions  specified 
in  the  Treaty.  The  main  exception  is  that  during  a  Transition 
Period,  while  the  works  are  being  constructed  in  Pakistan  for  the 
replacement  of  Eastern  River  water,  India  will  continue  to  deliver 
water  to  Pakistan  from  the  Eastern  Rivers  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  set  out  in  an  Annexe  to  the  Treaty.  The  Transition  Period 
will  be  ten  years,  but  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  extended 
by  a  further  one,  two  or  three  years. 

The  waters  of  the  three  Western  Rivers — Indus,  Jhelum  and 
Chenab — ^are  for  the  use  of  Pakistan,  and  India  undertakes  to  let 
flow  for  unrestricted  use  by  Pakistan  all  the  waters  of  these  three 
rivers,  subject  to  Treaty  provisions  that  some  of  the  these  waters 
may  be  used  by  India  in  areas  upstream  of  the  Pakistan  border 
for  the  development  of  irrigation,  electric  power  and  certain 
other  uses. 

Pakistan  undertakes  to  construct,  during  the  Transition  Period, 
a  system  of  works,  part  of  which  wiU  replace,  from  the  Western 
Rivers,  those  irrigation  uses  in  Pakistan  which  have  hitherto  been 
met  from  the  Eastern  Rivers. 

India  is  to  contribute  to  the  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund 
about  £62,000,000  (about  $174  million)  in  ten  equal  annual 
instalments. 

Both  countries  recognise  their  common  interest  in  the  optimum 
development  of  the  rivers,  and 'declare  their  intention  to  cooperate 
by  mutual  agreement  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Meteorological 
and  hydrological  observation  stations  are  to  be  established  and  the 
Treaty  provides  for  a  complete  exchange  of  information  from 
these  stations.  It  also  provides  for  an  exchange  of  information 
about  proposed  river  works  to  enable  each  party  to  estimate  the 
effects  these  works  may  have  on  its  own  situation. 

The  Treaty  sets  up  a  Permanent  Indus  Conunission  composed 
of  two  persons,  one  appointed  by  each  of  the  Governments.  The 
Commission  will  have  general  responsibility  for  implementing  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  will  seek  to  reconcile  any  points  of 
disagreement  that  may  arise.  Once  every  five  years  the  Commis- 


technical  and  financial  details  which 
had  to  be  specifically  incorporated  in 
any  final  document. 

Meanwhile,  it  had  become  apparent 
that  the  cost  of  financing  the  system 
of  works  in  India  and  in  Pakistan  to 
which  the  two  Governments  had 
agreed  as  one  of  the  features  of  an 
acceptable  settlement,  was  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  India  and  Pakistan  to 
meet.  The  Bank  therefore  undertook 
the  formulation  of  a  plan  envisaging 
financial  participation  by  a  number 
of  other  friendly  governments 
interested,  and  in  promoting  the 
orderly  economic  development  of  the 
Indian  sub-continent,  and  in  bringing 
about  a  settlement  of  this  trouble¬ 
some  and  contentious  water  dispute. 
The  basis  of  this  participation  en¬ 
tailed  an  independent  series  of 
negotiations,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund 
Agreement. 

The  texts  of  the  Indus  Water 
Treaty  and  of  the  Indus  Basin  De¬ 
velopment  Fund  Agreement  were 
finally  agreed  late  in  August  1960. 


Men,  beasts  of  burden  and  a  concrete  mixer  laboor  to  bridge  a  canal  on  the  upper  Jheium 
River  in  West  Pakistan.  The  canal,  part  of  the  world’s  largest  irrigation  system,  b  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  arteries  that  Astribute  water  over  the  pteins  of  the  Indus  River  Valley.  In  this 
VaHey,  agriculture  is  highly  dependent  on  inigation,  and  some  50  million  people  look  to  the 
waters  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries  for  their  livelihood 
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Sion  will  make  a  general  tour  of  inspection  of  all  the  works  on  the 
rivers;  and  the  Commission  may,  on  the  request  of  either  Com¬ 
missioner,  at  any  time  visit  any  particular  work  in  either  country. 
The  Commission  will  report  at  least  once  a  year  to  each  of  the 
Governments. 

Where  differences  or  disputes  cannot  be  resolved  by  agreement 
between  the  Commissioners,  the  Treaty  establishes  machinery  for 
resort  to  a  “Neutral  Expert”  (who  is  to  be  a  highly-qualified 
engineer)  for  a  final  decision  on  technical  questions,  and  for  resort, 
in  certain  circumstances,  to  a  Court  of  Arbitration. 

The  Treaty  has  nine  Annexes  covering:  Agricultural  Use  by 
Pakistan  of  water  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Ravi  River;  Agricul¬ 
tural  Use  by  India  of  water  from  the  Western  Rivers;  Generation 
of  hydro-electric  power  by  India  on  the  Western  Rivers;  Storage 
of  water  by  India  on  the  Western  Rivers;  Questions  that  may  be 
referred  to  a  Neutral  Expert;  Appointment  and  Procedure  of  a 
Court  of  Arbitration;  and  Transitional  Arrangements  relating  to 
the  deliveries  of  water  to  Pakistan  from  the  Eastern  Rivers  diving 
the  Transition  Period. 

The  Treaty  will  come  into  force  on  the  exchange  of  ratifications, 
which  will  take  place  in  New  Delhi. 


Largest  Programme  Ever 

The  division  of  waters  provided  for  in  the  Treaty  necessitates 
the  construction  of  works  to  transfer  water  from  the  three  Western 
Rivers  to  meet  the  irrigation  uses  in  Pakistan  hitherto  met  by 
water  from  the  three  Eastern  Rivers.  The  effect  of  the  transfer 
will  be  eventually  to  release  the  whole  flow  of  the  three  Eastern 
Rivers  for  irrigation  development  in  India. 

The  system  of  canals  and  reservoirs  that  will  actually  be  con¬ 
structed  will,  however,  provide  further  substantial  irrigation 
development,  and  will  develop  important  hydro-electric  potential, 
in  both  India  and  Pakistan.  It  will  also  make  a  much-needed 
contribution  to  soil  reclamation  and  drainage  in  Pakistan,  and 
provide  a  measure  of  flood  protection  in  both  countries. 

The  programme  will  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  under¬ 
taken  anywhere.  Its  total  cost  will  be  approximately  the 
equivalent  of  $1,070  million  (or  £380  million)  of  which  approxi¬ 
mately  $870  million  (or  £310  million)  will  be  spent  on  works  in 
Pakistan,  and  about  $200  million  (or  £70  million)  on  works  in 
India.  It  calls  for  the  excavation  of  about  700  million  cubic  yards  of 
earth,  for  instance,  and  will  require  the  use  of  2  million  tons  of 
cement,  250,000  tons  of  steel  and  1,000  million  bricks  and  tiles. 


on  the  upper  Indus  (with  a  live  reservoir  capacity  of  4*2  million 
acre  feet).  These  two  reservoirs  will  provide  the  water-storage 
potential  to  meet  on  a  Arm  basis  the  irrigation  supplies  of  the 
Pakistan  canals  during  critical  periods  of  fluctuating  short  flow 
supplies,  and,  as  well,  will  make  possible  substantial  new  irrigation 
development.  • 

3.  Power  stations  will  be  installed  at  the  Jhelum  Dam  with  a 
capacity  of  more  than  300,000  kilowatts. 

4.  Works  to  integrate  the  present  canal  and  river  system  into 
the  new  inter-river  link  canals.  These  works  include  thrM  barrages 
to  carry  new  canals  across  rivers,  and  the  remodelling  of  five 
existing  barrages  and  of  eight  existing  canals. 

5.  Tubewelk  and  drainage  to  overcome  waterlogging  and 
salinity  in  irrigated  areas  totaling  2,500,000  acres.  The  number 
of  tubewelis  to  be  installed  is  2,500. 

The  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  works  rests  with  the 
Water  and  Power  Development  Authority  of  West  Pakistan 
(WAPDA). 

The  cost  of  the  works  in  Pakistan  will  be  financed  out  of  the 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund. 


Works  in  Pakistan 

The  following  works  are  to  be  built  in  West  Pakistan: 

1.  A  system  of  eight  link  canals  nearly  400  miles  in  total  length, 
transferring  water  from  the  Western  Rivers  to  areas  formerly 
irrigated  by  the  Eastern  Rivers.  The  total  area  to  be  thus 
irrigated  is  about  5  million  acres,  and  the  total  annual  volume 
of  water  to  be  transferred  is  14  million  acre  feet. 

2.  Two  earth-fill  storage  dams,  one  on  the  Jhelum  River  (with 
a  live  reservoir  capacity  of  4*75  million  acre  feet)  and  the  other 


Works  in  India 

The  Indus  settlement  also  envisages  the  construction  of  a  Urge 
earth-fill  dam  on  the  Beas  River  in  India.  This  dam  will  create 
a  reservoir  with  a  live  capacity  of  5*5  million  acre  feet,  and  a 
hydro-electric  potential  for  generating  200,000  kilowatts  of  power. 
Together  with  the  Bhakra  Reservoif  on  the  Sutlej  River  (now 
nearing  completion)  and  with  the  newly  construct  Rajasthan 
canal  system,  it  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  irrigating  Urge  areas 
in  the  Punjab  and  in  the  Rajasthan  desert.  The  Beas  project  will 
not  be  financed  from  the  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund.  The 
foreign  exchange  cost  will  be  met  by  a  loan  of  $33  million  from 
the  United  SUtes  Government  and  by  a  loan  of  $23  million  from 
the  World  Bank.  The  rupee  expenditure  will  ^  borne  by  the 
Government  of  IndU. 
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The  Indus  Baan  Dcvelopiaiciit  Fuad 

The  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  is  established  by  the  Indus 
Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  which  will  becoine  ^ective 
on  the  ratification  of  the  Indus  Water  Treaty  by  India  and 
Pakistan. 
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The  Agreement  provides  the  Fund  with  the  following  resources 
of  foreign  exchange: 


(m  ,000) 


A. 

Treaty  Contribution  by  India . 

£Stg 

62,060 

B. 

Contributions  in  Grants  from  each  of  the 
following  Governments  in  the  amounts 
shown: 

Australia  . 

£A 

6,%5 

C^anada  . 

Can.S 

22,100 

Germany  . 

DM 

126,000 

New  Zealand  . 

£NZ 

1,000 

United  Kingdom  . 

£Stg. 

20,860 

United  States  . 

$ 

177,000 

C. 

Proceeds  of  a  United  States  Government 
Loan  to  Pakistan . 

$ 

70,000 

D. 

Proceeds  of  a  World  Bank  Loan  to 
Pakistan  . 

$ 

80,000 

E. 

Contribution  by  Pakistan  . 

£Stg 

440 

lU  of  the  above  freely  usable  or  convertible  for  purchases  in 

member  countries  of  the  Bank  and  in  New  Zealand  and 
Switzerland. 

F.  A  contribution  by  the  United  States  in 

Pakistan  rupees  equivalent  to .  S  235,000 

This  contribution  will  be  in  the 
form  of  grants,  or  loans,  or  both,  to 
Pakistan  as  may  be  agreed  between 
the  United  States  and  Pakistan. 

G.  A  contribution  by  Pakistan  in  Pakistan 

rupees  equivalent  to  .  £Stg  9,850 

The  aggregate  resources  of  the  Fund  in  foreign  exchange  and 
in  Pakistan  rupees  will  be  of  the  order  of  the  equivalent  of  S894 
million  (about  £320  million). 

The  Fund  will  be  administered  by  the  World  Bank.  As 
Administrator,  the  Bank  will  be  responsible  under  the  Fund 
Agreement  for  calling  up  half-yearly  contributions  to  the  Fund 
and  for  regulating  disbursements  from  the  Fund  to  meet  approved 
expenditures  incurred  by  WAPDA  on  the  works  in  Pakistan  as 
the  construction  programme  progresses. 


ASSAM  OIL  PIPE 

720  MILES-77  RIVERS  TO  CROSS 


The  coming  dry  season  in  Upper  Assam  will  see  the  start  of 
one  of  the  largest  construction  projects  ever  undertaken  in 
North-East  India — the  laying  of  a  720-mile-long  crude  oil 
pipe  line  from  Nahorkatiya,  in  the  upper  Assam  Valley,  to 
Barauni,  in  the  state  of  Bihar. 

The  pipe  line  is  being  laid  for  Oil  India  Private  Ltd.,  a  partner- 
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ship  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Burmah  Oil  and 
Assam  Oil  companies  formed  to  operate  and  develop  the  oilfields 
of  Nahorkatiya  and  Moran  in  Upper  Assam  and  to  transport  the 
crude  to  the  terminals  of  two  projected  refineries  in  the  region. 

The  first  objective  of  the  project  will  be  to  connect  the  oilfields 
by  a  16-inch  diameter  line  to  a  refinery  to  be  built  at  Noonmati, 
near  Gauhati,  a  distance  of  approximately  260  miles.  In  the 
second  phase  the  pipe  line  system,  using  14-inch  diameter  pipe, 
will  be  extended  from  a  point  near  Gauhati  to  Barauni,  in  the 
State  of  Bihar,  a  further  460  miles  to  the  west,  where  a  second 
refinery  will  be  erected. 

The  job  will  be  a  race  against  time,  weather,  and  the  problems 
of  transporting  construction  equipment  and  materials  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  to  upcountry  areas  in  Assam,  West  Bengal  and  Bihar.  The 
first  stage  of  the  line  has  to  be  completed  by  1%1  and  the  second 
by  1%2. 

Both  the  proposed  new  refineries  will  be  in  the  public  sector 
of  investment  in  India  and  will  be  operated  by  the  newly-formed 
state  refining  company,  Indian  Refineries  Ltd.  When  the  entire 
project  is  complete  Oil  India  will  start  to  deliver  a  maximum  of 
750,000  tons  of  crude  per  atmum  to  the  Noonmati  refinery  and 
2  million  tons  to  the  Barauni  plant. 

Since  mid- 1953  a  total  of  78  deep  wells,  most  of  them  good  oil 
producers,  have  been  completed  in  the  Nahorkatiya  and  Moran  oil 
areas,  the  estimated  potential  of  which  is  more  than  five  times 
the  present  volume  of  crude  production  in  India.  Further  drilling 
and  development  operations  are  in  hand  in  the  areas  and  will 
continue  throughout  and  beyond  the  period  of  pipe  line 
construction. 

Nahorkatiya,  where  since  1953  the  greater  number  of  wells  have 
been  drilled,  will  be  Oil  India’s  main  headquarters  and  good  pro¬ 
gress  is  being  made  with  the  provision  of  a  power  house,  work¬ 
shops,  offices,  as  well  as  with  housing  and  amenities  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  staff  and  workers. - 

Hie  total  investment  by  Oil  India  in  the  entire  undertaking  is 
81  crores  of  rupees,  of  which  the  pipe  line  project  absorbs  Rs.  53 
crores. 

1 

Mannesmann  Builds  Plant 

A  survey  of  the  general  route  for  the  pipe  line  has  already  been 
made.  British-manufactured  steel  pipe  for  the  first  stage  of 
construction  is  already  stockpiled  at  various  locations  in  Assam. 
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placed  by  the  consultants  in  accordance  with  tenders  previously 
received.  Several  hundreds  of  tons  of  mobile  plant  will  be 
required — excavators,  bulldozers,  tractors,  trench  diggers,  boring 
nuchines,  trucks  and  jeeps,  welding  m.u:hines,  air  compressors, 
barges,  mud  boats,  wrapping  and  coating  machines,  and  X-ray 
weld-testing  equipment — as  well  as  pumps,  valves,  casing  and 
other  materials. 


ASSAM 


The  Pipe  Line 

When  the  40-foot-long  sections  of  pipe  have  been  strung  loosely 
along  the  route,  the  job  of  construction  proper  will  begin  in  cross¬ 
country  stretches  of  land  with  the  excavation  of  a  ditch  in  the 
right  of  way.  As  each  section  of  land  is  ditched  the  pipe  lengths, 
previously  cleaned  and  inspected,  are  welded  together  and  then 
primed,  coated,  and  mechanically  wrapped  with  a  protective 
covering  of  enamel  reinforced  with  a  woven  glass  nut.  The  pipe 
line  is  then  lowered  into  the  ditch,  tested,  and  covered  over  with 
four  or  more  feet  of  earth.  Other  impections  and  tests  will  be 
made  before  the  completed  line  is  firully  commissioned. 

Pumping  stations,  autorrutically  operated,  will  be  built  at 
intervals  along  the  line  to  push  the  crude  oil  along  on  its  two- 
miles-per-hour  journey  to  the  proposed  refinery  terminab.  These 
stations  wiU  be  connected  to  each  other  and  to  Oil  India’s  pipeline 
operational  headquarters  at  Gauhati  and  main  headquarters  at 
Nahorkatiya  by  VHF  voice  and  teleprinter  wireless.  Mainterunce 
stations,  anti-corrosion  stations,  and  mobile  pipe  line  patrob  will 
also  be  linked  by  the  tele-communications  network  to  tte  pumping 
stations  and  operational  headquarters. 


JNDIA 


Pipe  for  the  second  sUge  of  the  project  will  in  due  course  be 
supplied  by  Hindustan  Steel  Ltd.,  whose  pbnt  at  Rourkela,  to  be 
built  by  the  West  German  firm  of  Maiuiesnuim,  has  just  gone  into 
production. 

Starting  at  Mahorkatiya,  the  route  for  the  first  stage  of  the  pipe 
line  generally  follows  the  railway  and  roads  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  passing  through  or  near«the  towns  of  Moran, 
Nazira,  Jorhat,  Silghat,  and  Nowgong  to  Gauhati,  all  in  the 
state  of  Assam.  In  the  second  stage  of  construction  the  line  will 
cross  the  Brahmaputra  river  from  a  point  near  Pandu  to  Amingaon 
and  from  there  it  will  go  by  way  of  Nalbari  (Assam),  Alipur-Duar, 
Hasinura,  Sivok,  Siliguri,  Bagdogra  (all  in  West  Bengal), 
Kishanganj,  and  Pumea  to  Barauni,  in  the  Monghyr  District  of 
the  State  of  Bihar. 

The  terrain  in  Assam  is  largely  paddy  land  intersected  here  and 
there  by  swamps,  forest  areas  and  tea  gardens,  and  since  much 
of  the  ground  u  often  flooded  for  long  periods  in  the  rainy  season, 
the  job  of  laying  the  line,  which  will  be  buried  underground  for 
most  of  its  length,  will  be  possible  only  during  the  dry  months 
of  the  year,  from  November  to  March.  Construction  of  pumping 
stations  and  certain  other  facilities  will  however  be  continuous 
throughout  the  different  seasons. 


Waxy  Grade 

The  characteristics  of  Assam  crude  oil,  with  its  high  wax  con¬ 
tent,  and  the  clinutic  conditions  of  the  region  traversed  by  the 
pipe  line,  present  an  unusual  pumping  problem  and  for  the  past 
two  years  there  have  been  experiments  in  the  field  and  studies  in 
laboratories  in  Assam  and  the  UK  to  record  the  oil’s  behaviour 
in  pumps,  pipe  lines,  storage  tanks  and  on  the  move.  Exhaustive 
tesb  have  proved  that  the  crude  u  pumpable  in  a  pipe  line  at  any 
season  of  the  year. 

Close  attention  has  abo  been  given  to  the  public  safety  require- 
menb  of  the  system.  The  pipe  will  have  extra-thick  walb  where 
it  spans  bridges  and  goes  below  rivers  and  isobting  valves  will  be 
insUtlled  on  the  line  at  intervab  and  at  all  vital  crossinp. 

When  completed  the  Oil  India  pipe  line  will  be  the  longest  in 
India,  though  during  the  war  a  “trunk”  six-inch-diameter  pipe¬ 
line  was  laid  from  Bombay  to  Bhusawal  and  a  smaller  temporary 
oil  pipe  line  from  Calcutta  to  Assam  and  over  the  hilb  into  North 
Burma  and  China,  a  distance  of  1,835  miles.  The  Bombay- 
Bhusawal  trunk  pipeline  was  designed  and  built  by  engineers  of 
the  Burmah  Oil  Company. 

The  management  of  the  new  pipe  line,  when  commissioned,  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  Oil  India  Private  Ltd.,  whose  permanent 
operating  staff  will  number  about  450  persons  of  ail  grades — 
skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled. 


Crossing  the  Brahmaputra 

The  Brahmaputra  river  crossing  will  be  a  major  undertaking. 
Here  the  difficulties  of  fast-running  flood  waters,  shifting  pot 
holes  in  the  river  silt,  whirlpools,  and  complicated  approaches  on 
both  banks  call  for  the  employment  of  special  equipment  aitd 
techniques  to  carry  a  doubly-strong  line  beneath  or  over  the 
river  and  out  of  reach  of  all  likely  dangers.  Besides  the  mighty 
Brahmaputra,  eight  other  largish  rivers,  varying  in  widdi  from 
100  to  1,(KX)  feet,  depending  on  the  season,  are  on  the  main  pipe 
line  route  and  will  have  to  be  crossed,  and  there  are  many  smaller 
rivers  and  streams  up  to  100  feet  in  width.  In  all,  the  number  of 
river  crossings  amounts  to  77. 

Some  of  the  rivers  to  have  submarine  crossings  are  the  Derai, 
Jhanzi,  Bhogdai  (Disai),  Kakadanga,  Kalang  (Nowgong  and 
Malankata),  Hajo  Suta  (Sessanadi),  Buradiya,  Kujia,  Tarang,  and 
the  Holong.  In  the  many  irrigated  areas  a  multitude  of  canals  and 
ditches  wilt  present  further  obstacles  to  the  construction  pro¬ 
gramme  even  during  the  dry  season. 


The  Right  of  Way 

Much  preliminary  work  has  to  be  undertaken  before  pipe  line 
laying  operations  proper  can  begin.  In  these  initial  stages,  a 
detailed  survey  is  ^ing  made  of  a  60-foot-wide  strip  of  bnd  ail 
the  way  from  Nahorkatiya  to  Noonmati,  and  later  to  Barauni.  for 
the  pipe  line  system’s  legal  right  of  way.  Procurement  and  staking 
out  of  the  land  for  this  and  for  the  several  pumping  stations 
follows,  and  land  u  required  for  the  numerous  up-country  pipe 
stockpiles,  material  yards  and  pumping  pbnt  storage  points. 

By  then  the  main  contractors  for  the  pipeline  construction  work 
will  be  operating  and  orders  for  all  materiab  and  equipment 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


JAPAN  UBERAUSES  FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE  TRANSACTIONS 

A  further  relaxation  of  restrictions  on 
foreign  exchange  transactions  came  into 
force  in  Japan  on  August  1,  and  the  new 
regulations  should  assist  Japanese  trading 
firms  in  financing  their  foreign  obligations. 

The  list  of  commodities  importable  on  a 
deferred  payment  basis  was  expanded  to 
cover  all  import  items.  The  limit  up  to 
which  overseas  branch  offices  of  Japanese 
trading  firms  could  borrow  foreign  funds 
from  foreign  banks  abroad  without  any 
guarantee  by  Japanese  foreign  exchange 
banks  has  b^n  removed  and  the  scope  of 
the  system  of  foreign  exchange  holdings 
by  trading  firms  was  extended  almost  un¬ 
reservedly.  The  holdings  formerly  approved 
had  to  come  within  the  total  of  $26'S 
million  allotted  to  nineteen  major  com¬ 
panies  collectively.  With  effect  from 
August  1  of  this  year,  any  firm  will  be 
eligible  to  hold  foreign  currencies  under 
the  system,  and  the  amount  of  holding 
funds  will  be  divided  depending  upon  the 
requirements  of  each  firm. 

AUSTRALIAN  BAUXITE  FOR  JAPAN 

A  trial  shipment  of  10,000  tons  of 
bauxite  from  the  Darling  Ranges  in  the 
south-west  of  Western  Australia,  has  been 
consigned  to  three  Japanese  aluminiiun 
producers.  The  shippers.  Western  Alu¬ 
minium  Ltd.,  will  send  another  20,000  tons. 
If  the  shipments  are  found  satisfactory  the 
Japanese  buyers  are  expected  to  take  up  to 
300,000  tons  of  bauxite  a  year  from  this 
source. 

In  the  last  two  years  drilling  at  Darling 
Ranges  has  shown  bauxite-content  ore 
reserves  amounting  to  37  million  tons. 
Sampling  revealed  very  satisfactory  chemi¬ 
cal  and  physical  characteristics.  Last  April 
the  Western  Australian  Government  ap¬ 
proved  the  mining  of  the  bauxite  and  its 
export  to  Japan  to  the  extent  of  1,250,000 
tons  in  the  next  five  years. 


JAPANESE  TEXTILE  MACHINERY 
FOR  PAKISTAN 

Textile  machinery  including  300,000 
spindles  and  3,000  looms  are  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  Pakistan  from  Japan  as  a  result 
of  a  terms  of  credit  agreement  between  the 
two  Governments  which  stipulates  an  im¬ 
mediate  payment  of  five  per  cent  and  sub¬ 
sequent  deferred  payments  of  16  semi¬ 
annual  instalments.  The  Pakistan  Govern¬ 
ment  intends  to  channel  this  line  of  credit 
to  the  private  sector  through  the  Pakistan 
Industrial  Finance  Corporation. 

CHINA’S  INCREASED  ROLUNG 
STOCK  PRODUCTION 

Output  of  railway  engines  and  freight 
cars  is  increasing  in  China.  The  Shihkiach- 
wang  locomotive  and  rolling  plant  in  « 
Hopei  province  overfulfilled  its  1960  pro¬ 
duction  plan  by  five  per  cent  in  less  than 
half  a  year.  55  per  cent  more  freight  cars 
were  produced  in  this  period  than  in  the 
whole  of  last  year. 

Forty-three  locomotives  and  502  freight 
cars  were  produced  above  quota  by  the 
Shenyang  locomotive  and  roiling  stock 
plant  in  the  past  few  months. 

Production  of  many  plants  produced 
more  in  July  than  in  June.  The  Kiangan 
rolling  stock  plant  in  Wuhan  produced  11 
per  cent  more  freight  cars  than  in  June. 

BRITISH  AID  TO  INDONESIA  UNDER 
COLOMBO  PLAN 

With  British  assistance  under  the  Col¬ 
ombo  Plan,  Science  Teaching  Institutes 
will  be  established  this  year  in  Semarang 
(Central  Java)  and  Makassar  (South  Sula¬ 
wesi).  Also  under  the  Colombo  Plan  a 
British  expert  has  been  assigned  to  one  of 
the  already  existing  institutes  in  Bandung. 
The  Science  Teaching  Institute  is  regarded 
by  the  Indonesian  Government  as  one  of 
the  successful  projects  under  the  Colombo 
Plan.  Other  schemes  are  Tjurug  Avia¬ 


tion  Academy  and  the  Plant  Nutrition  Re¬ 
search  Unit  at  Bogor.  Under  the  Plan, 
Britain  has  also  presented  books  on  tech¬ 
nical  and  medical  sciences  in  addition  to 
books  on  art  and  literature  provided  by  the 
British  Council. 

INDIA’S  FERTILIZER  INDUSTRY 

A  survey  on  types  of  fertilizer  plants 
required  for  the  production  of  various 
kinds  of  fertilizers  which  are  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  in  India  during  the  third  Five- 
Year  Plan  is  to  start  shortly  and  to  be 
completed  in  1961,  and  the  survey  is  to  be 
financed  by  the  UN  Technical  Assistance 
Programme.  According  to  Mr.  B.  C. 
Mukherji,  Managing  Director  of  Hindu¬ 
stan  Chemical  and  Fertilizers  Ltd.,  India's 
potential  consumption  of  nitrogen  is  of  the 
order  of  at  least  3*5  million  tons,  even 
though  the  actual  demand  might  be  as  low 
as  300,000  tons;  furthermore  while  for  the 
time  being  the  main  emphasis  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  on  increasing  the  production  of 
nitrogen,  a  certain  amount  of  production 
of  phosphatic  fertilizers  has  to  be  platuied 
now.  The  Third  Five-Year  Plan  fixes  a 
production  target  of  one  million  tons  of 
nitrogen  and  400-500,000  tons  of  phosphate 
fertilizers. 

In  addition  to  the  Sindri  fertilizers 
plant  the  production  of  which  has  been 
augmented  by  an  annual  output  of  50,000 
tons  of  urea  and  sulphate-nitrate,  there  are 
five  more  projects  in  the  public  sector. 

The  Nangal  fertilizer  project  is  nearing 
completion  and  is  to  go  into  production 
towards  the  end  of  this  year.  The  Bombay 
fertilizer  project,  for  which  contracts  for 
major  plant  are  to  be  placed  during  the 
next  few  months,  is  to  go  into  production 
by  the  end  of  1%3.  A  project  in  Assam 
based  on  natural  gas  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  Hindustan  Chemical  and  Fertilizer  Ltd. 
and  is  receiving  priority  treatment. 

The  Indian  Government  has  decided  to 
merge  Sindri  with  the  above-mentioned 
three  projects  which  were  under  the  charge 
of  H.C.F.  Ltd.  Furthermore,  the  fertilizer 
factory  at  Rourkela  is  scheduled  to  begin 
production  in  1962,  and  the  factory  at 
Neyveli  in  1%3.  The  combined  resources 
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BRUSH  synchronous  induction  motors 
from  1  H.P.  upwards.  A.C.  alternators 
(externally  regulated),  from  1  kW. 
upwards.  Self-regulating  alternators 
from  1  to  4.000  kVA. 


BRUSH  diesel  electric  shunting  and 
main  line  locomotives,  up  to  3,900  H.P. 
Also  diesel  hydraulic  units,  up  to  2,200 
HP. 


CLARK  gas  combustion  turbines,  de¬ 
veloping  outputs  of  8,700  and  9,300 
B.H.P.  These  units  will  operate  on 
almost  all  liquid  or  gasraus  fuels,  and 
are  suitable  for  electric  generation, 
pumping,  compressors,  marine  propul¬ 
sion,  etc. 


Illustrated  an  11  panel,  metal-clad,  air 
insulated,  oil  circuit  breaker  unit  type 
switchboard,  100  MVA;  II  kV.  A  wide 
range  of  BRUSH  L.T.  and  H.T.  switch- 
gear,  toMtber  with  circuit  breakers,  can 
be  supplied. 


MIRRLEES,  NATIONAL,  McLAREN 
and  PETTER  diesel  generating  seta, 
from  1  to  2,900  kW.  (4,128  B.H.P.). 
Marine  propusion  and  auxiliaries  up  to 
4,340  S.H.P.  Dtial  fuel  engines  62  to 
2,480  B.H.P.  Air-cooled  dieaeh  1  to 
104  B.HJ>. 


All  types  of  power  and  distribution 
transformers,  up  to  300  MVA,  and 
vohaM  kV..  complete  with  high¬ 
speed  on-Ioad  tap  change  equipment. 
Also,  flameproof  300  kVA.  mobile 
transformers  for  use  in  mines  and 
combustible  atmospheres. 


BRUSH/UUNOSTROM  radial  flow, 
steam,  turbo  alternator  sets  are  mounted 
directly  upon  the  condenser,  thus  con¬ 
siderably  reducing  foundation  costs. 


Suitable  for  elec^cal  generation,  com-  Units  are  available  from  1,500  kW.  up- 
pressors,  pumps,  marine  propubion,  warcfa.  BRUSH  axial  flow  industrial 
etc.  steam  turbines  from  600  kW.  upwards. 

ALUMINIUM  WIRE  AND  CABLES  for  distribution  of  electric  power  at  any  voltage. 

F.rt.r,l,erJe,alUpl^.ri,.,o:  gAWKER  IIDDELEY  IRUSN  INTERN 

32  Dnke  Sliaet,  St  James's,  London,  S.W.l,  England 
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of  the  six  projects  will  be  very  great  indeed, 
and  Mr.  Mukberji  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Rourkela  and  Neyveli  fertilizer  projects 
would  participate  in  the  merger  of  the 
public  sector  fertilizer  industry  projects. 

UK  WOOL  TOPS  FOR  ASIA 

UK  global  exports  of  wool  tops  reached 
6.S-6  million  lb.  valued  at  £299  million 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  I960  as 
against  63*2  million  lb.  valued  at  £2S'3 
million  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1959. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1960 
the  exports  included  those  to  India,  £2'9 
milHon;  Pakistan,  £09  million;  Hong 
Kong,  £0'4  million;  China,  £3'2  million; 
and  Japan,  £1'S  million.  In  all  cases,  with 
the  exception  of  Japan,  the  value  of  these 
exports  was  higher  than  that  of  1959. 

NEW  BANK  UNE  SERVICE 

Andrew  Weir  &  Co.  Ltd.  announce  the 
inauguration  by  the  Bank  Line  of  a  new 
Service,  with  regular  monthly  sailings, 
commencing  January  1961,  from  the 
Continent  and  UK  to  LAE,  Port  Moresby, 
Madang,  Rabaul,  Kavieng  and  Honiara. 

DLF  LOANS 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  has 
announced  the  approval  of  further  loans 
to  projects  in  Asia: 

International  Airport  in  Ceylon 

A  $3  million  loan  has  been  granted  to  the 
Government  of  Ceylon  to  help  finance  the 
construction  of  a  new  international  airport 
at  Katunayake  (Negombo),  24  miles  North 
of  Colombo. 

Hie  new  airport,  together  with  other 
facilities  already  existing  in  Ceylon,  will 
provide  a  modern  civilian  airport  to  serve 
all  international  scheduled  airline  traffic 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Local  raw  materials  available  for  the 
project  are  rock,  sand,  gravel,  and  wood. 
Cement  is  produced  locally  but  is  in  short 
supply  so  the  major  portion  will  be 
imported.  Asphalt,  steel,  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  and  cables,  building  hardware,  glass, 
lighting  and  plumbing  fixtures,  pipes,  etc., 
will  also  be  imported. 


Indian  Railways 

A  £50  million  loan  goes  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  for  the  procurement  of 
diesel  locomotives,  electric  locomotives, 
and  centralised  traffic  control  equipment. 
Of  this  total,  $10  million  will  be  used  for 
procuring  electric  locomotives  and 
$40  million  will  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  diesel  locomotives  and  centralized  traffic 
control  equipment. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  diesel  loco¬ 
motives  are  to  be  procured  as  follows:  60 
meter-gauge,  main-line  locomotives,  40 
broad-gauge  niain-line  locomotives,  and  .30 
broad-gauge  shunting  locomotives,  all 
fully  assembled;  and  40  broad-gauge  main¬ 
line  locomotives,  to  be  partly  assembled  in 
India. 

Centralised  traffic  control  and  related 
signalling  equipment  will  be  installed  be¬ 
tween  all  stations  on  two  sections  of  India’s 
North-East  Frontier  Railway.  This  is  a 
meter-gauge,  single-track  line.  Installation 
of  the  central  traffic  control  system  will 
avoid  the  necessity  for  more  costly  double¬ 
tracking  of  the  line,  will  increase  its  carry¬ 
ing  capacity,  and  will  make  possible 
operating  economies,  better  service,  and 
greater  safety.  (A  report  on  World  Bank 
Loan  for  Indian  Railways  appeared  in  the 
September  issue  of  Eastern  World.) 

Nylon  Filament  Plant  in  Korea 

The  privately-owned  Korea  Nylon  Co. 
Ltd.  obtained  a  DLF  loan  of  $3,200,000 
to  meet  the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  plant  with  a  capacity  of  about 
2  million  lb.  of  nylon  filament  yam 
annually. 

The  new  plant  will  be  located  adjacent 
to  an  existing  stretch  nylon  yam  plant 
operated  by  the  company  in  Taegu,  Korea. 
Proceeds  of  the  DLF  loan  are  to  be  used 
for  procurement  of  equipment  for  poly¬ 
merization,  spinning,  drawtwisting,  and 
monomer  recovery.  The  DLF  funds  will 
be  used  for  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  from  the  United  States. 

The  entire  output  of  the  plant,  amount¬ 
ing  to  somewhat  less  than  imports  of  nylon 
yam  to  Korea  last  year,  is  expected  to  be 
used  in  Korea.  Though  the  industry  will 
thus  yield  no  export  earnings,  net  foreign 


exchange  savings  should  exceed  $2  million 
a  year  and  help  improve  the  difficult 
balance  of  payments  situation  in  Korea. 

Philippine  Explosivei  Pfauit 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  also 
approved  a  $2  million  loan  to  the  Orval 
Chemical  Company  of  Manila,  to  assist  in 
the  erection  of  a  plant  to  manufacture 
nitroglycerin  and  gelatin-type  dynamite 
for  industrial  use  from  basic  raw  materials 
available  from  domestic  sources.  The 
newly  established  company  is  owned  by 
American  and  Philippine  private  investors. 
In  addition  to  dynamite  explosives,  the 
company  will  produce  refined  glycerin, 
nitroglycerin,  concentrated  nkric  acid,  and 
ammonium  nitrate. 

At  present  there  are  no  facilities  in  the 
Philippines  for  making  dynamite  explo¬ 
sives.  These  are  badly  needed  for  the 
construction  of  highway,  irrigation,  and 
hydroelectric  power  projects,  and  for  the 
expansion  and  development  of  mineral 
resources. 

The  project  will  be  carried  out  with  the 
assistance  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Company,  which  is  entering  into  a  long¬ 
term  licensing  and  management  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  new  firm.  Procurement  with 
DLF  funds  will  be  from  the  United  States 
suppliers. 

Industrial  Development  of  Nepal 

A  $400,000  loan  has  been  granted  to  the 
Nepal  Industrial  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  first  DLF  loan  to  a 
Nepalese  enterprise. 

The  NIDC  is  a  government-sponsored 
corporation  with  authorized  capital  of 
10  million  Nepalese  rupees.  The  DLF 
loan  will  provide  foreign-exchange  which 
will  be  re-lent  by  the  NIDC  to  new  or 
expanding  private  enterprises  in  Nepal. 
Industries  expected  to  benefit  include 
furniture  factories,  machine-tool  works, 
brick  and  tile  works,  tanneries,  soap  fac¬ 
tories,  and  rice  mills. 

In  addition  to  the  DLF  loan  of 
$400,000,  the  US  Government  is  making 
$1,000,000  in  Indian  rupees  available  to 
the  NIDC  for  use  in  its  re-lending 
activities. 


THE 
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Far  East  &  USA  :  Far  East  &  Africa 

AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada  &  U.S.A. 

ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  cargo  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Saigon,  Banglcok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius,  Reunion, 
East  and  South  African  Ports  and  vice  versa. 

ANDREW  WEIR  AND  COMPANY  UMTTED 

BALUC  exchange  building,  21  bury  SIREET,  E.C3 
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Th9  Goodyear  Tyre  4  Rubber  Company  (G.B.)  Limited,  Industrial  Products  Department,  Wolverhampton 
Bjiport  Bnqufrie* ;  17  Slratton  Street,  W.1 

•oodycar  prodacto  mre  mMirfaeturad  i«:  Argantlna,  Australia,  BrazH,  Canada,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Eira,  England, 
Garmany,  India,  Indonasla,  Japan,  Luxambourg,  Maxko,  Naw  Zaaland,  Paru,  tba  PMlippinas,  Scotland,  South  Africa, 
Sweden,  the  United  States,  Venezuela.  Branches,  Distributors  and  Deoiers  throughout  the  world. 


From  the  Goodyear 
family  tree 


PNEUMATIC 

NUMISMATICS 


Numismatics?  Yes.  because  someone 
must  take  the  coins  into  account  wherever 
air  hose  is  used.  If  you  want  to  keep  down 
the  operating  costs  of  drilling,  riveting, 
chipping  or  any  other  pneumatic  tool 
duty,  choose  Goodyear  hose.  Strong 
and  flexible,  it  gives  lasting,  trouble-free 
service  with  highest  resistance  to  abrasion. 
In  the  Goodyear  family  tree  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  constructions,  sizes  and  working 
pressures.  Ask  the  Goodyear  Technical 
Service  for  assistance  in  selecting  the 
most  economical  hose  for  your  jobs. 


♦  Wrapped  Ply 

A.substantial  construction  for  really 
hard  service.  Machine-built  on  n«and- 
rels  to  ensure  smooth,  uniform  bore. 
Tube  and  covers  compounded  to  suit 
duty.  Lengths  up  to  fO  ft. 

♦  BrakM  Oprd 

An  easily-handled  hose  which  does  not 
readily  kink.  Mandrel-built  for  smooth, 
uniform  bore.  Close  control  of  varia¬ 
tions  In  dimensions  when  under  pres¬ 
sure.  Supplied  In  lengths  up  to  SO  ft. 

♦  Lauf  Laagth 

Machine-built  with  braid  reinforcement 
in  lengths  up  to  SOO  ft.  Minimises  wast¬ 
age  as  the  exact  length  may  be  cut  off 
as  regulred.  Rexible  and  kink-free. 


good/tear 

THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


October  4th  marked  the  start  of  greatly  expanded  pia  Intercontinental  Star 
Jet  Services  between  London  and  Karachi.  Now,  with  pia  Boeing  707’s  flying 
thrice  weekly  in  each  direction,  you  have  a  choice  of  r/iree  routes  serving 
many  important  centres  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East . . .  Now,  you  can  fly 
PIA  Boeing  707  to  Geneva,  as  well  as  to  Rome,  Beirut,  Tehran  and 
Pakistan,  pia  Boeing  707’s  superbly  equipped,  ensure  the  swift  and  silent 
luxury  of  your  journey,  pia  hospitality,  gracious  and  generous  in  the  rich 
tradition  of  the  East  is  uniquely  personal  to  you  —  to  give  your  business  trip 
a  holiday  air,  to  give  your  holiday  a  flying  start,  from  the  moment 
a  charming  pia  air  hostess  welcomes  you  aboard.  You’ll  enjoy  your  journey 
so  much  more  when  you  fly  pia. 


PAKISTAH  IHTERMATIOMAL  AIRLIReS 


Contact  your  usual  Travel  Agent  or  pia  45  Piccadilly  London  W.l.  Telephone  Regent  5544 
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We’re  going  by  Boeing... 

Eastward  three  times  a  week! 


Monotube  Steam 
Generators 


for  industry  and  power  stations 


Single  boiler-turbine  units  up  to  350  MW, 

5,000  Ib./sq.in.,  1,200°F,  now  under  construction 
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SULZER 


Must  People  Still  Starve  Today? 

Th«  answer  to  this  quastion,  in  our  opinion,  is  “no," 
avan  if  tha  world's  population  continues  to  grow  at 
*'  tha  present  record  rate.  For  man  has  created  methods 
of  reaping  crops  many  times  larger  than  were  once 
thought  possible.  He  has  developed  mineral  fertiliiers 
and  vastly  more  efficient  farming  techniques. 


Moreover,  there  are  still  great  opportunities  to  boost 
corn  production.  The  world's  annual  corn  crop  is 
today  in  tha  vicinity  of  165  million  tons.  It  could  be 
multiplied  several  times  over  if  corn  growers  every¬ 
where  were  to  apply  equally  intensive  treatment  to 
the  soil. 

In  short,  the  per  acre  yield  of  corn  grains  in  many 
corn-growing  areas  is  still  less  than  1,000  lb.  a  year, 
while  elsewhere  yields  of  5,000  lb.  have  long  ceased 
to  bo  exceptional.  These  high  yields  are  chiefly  the 
result  of  intensive  fertilization,  in  which  nitrogen,  the 
“motor  of  growth,"  plays  a  decisive  role. 

Nitrogen  from  Germany  primarily  comes  from  the 
Ruhr  area:  from  RUHR-STICKSTOFF  AG  at 
Bochum.  This  firm  is  the  nitrogen  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  of  8  factories  producing  synthetic  nitrogen 
fertilizers  and  of  a  great  number  of  coking  plants. 
RUHR-STICKSTOFF  is  one  of  the  world's  largest 
nitrogen  exporters.  Its  products  help  to  achieve 
more  and  better  crops  in  more  than  90  countries. 

RUHR-STICKSTOFF 

AKTIENGESELLSCHa'fT  BOCHUM 
WEST  GERMANY 
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